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THE WEEK. 


ee 


THE question of the Speakership 
is still unsettled, greatly, we 
think, to the detriment of the 
public interests. A Cabinet Council 
was held on Tuesday, at which it was made known 
that Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, in deference to the 
wishes of his colleagues, had withdrawn his name 
from the list of possible candidates for the office. 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s action was highly honour- 
able and patriotic. That he would have made an 
admirable Speaker was admitted by everyone, but 
his loss to the Ministry and the Liberal party would 
have been very serious in itself, and would have 
entailed consequences of a very formidable kind. 
His retention of office as one of Lord Rosebery’s 
colleagues is a matter upon which all Liberals will 
congratulate themselves. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME, 





Ir was hoped that Tuesday’s Cabinet would have 
seen the end of the Speaker crisis, and the general 
impression was that in default of Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s nomination, Ministers would agree to 
propose Sir Matthew White Ridley for the vacant 
office. Sir Matthew’s qualifications for the Speaker- 
ship are well known. He was marked out for 
election to the post many years ago, and his subse- 
quent career in Parliament has distinctly increased 
his fitness for the succession to Mr. Peel. But he is 
a Conservative, and on this ground some supporters 
of the Government have protested strongly against 
his nomination. We have stated elsewhere some of 
the reasons which make us think that the Speaker- 
ship ought not to be included among those posts 
which are decided in accordance with mere party 
views. Weshould, of course, be glad to see a Liberal 
chosen as Speaker, provided he was as fit for the 
office as Sir Matthew White Ridley, and there was 
no question of political or Ministerial convenience to 
stand in the way of his appointment. But if such a 
man is not to be found, we trust the Government 
will act wisely and courageously, and take the best 
available mau, without regard to the party to which 
he belongs. 

THE announcement regarding the health of Lord 
Rosebery, which was published on Wednesday 
morning, apparently on the authority of Sir William 
Broadbent, has caused universal regret and some 
uneasiness. The recovery of the Prime Minister 
from his recent attack of influenza has, it appears, 
been greatly retarded by the insomnia from which 
he is suffering. A change of air is consequently 





needed, and for the present none but the most 
urgent matters of business can be submitted to him. 
This is serious enough, and everybody will sym- 
pathise with Lord Rosebery, whose public work is 
thus for a season interrupted. But it is useless to 
exaggerate the matter, as some have done, or to 
profess to find in the Prime Minister's illness a con- 
firmation of the malicious stories which were 
circulated recently of his impending resignation. 
It would be a great misfortune to the Government 
and the Liberal party if Lord Rosebery were to 
resign, and we are glad to think that he has no such 
step in contemplation. Nor ought there to be any 
difficulty in relieving him, for a time from his work. 
Other Premiers before him have been temporarily 
laid aside by illness, and there is nothing in the 
present state of public affairs which makes it 
imperative that he should remain at his post. His 
complete recovery will not, we trust, be long 
delayed, and in the meantime he will have the 
sympathy of all his party. 





Sirk WiLrrip LAwson’s attack on the Navy 
estimates on Monday night led to a desultory but 
rather interesting discussion. No one will find fault 
with Sir Wilfrid, and those who sympathise with him 
in his views for raising their protest against the 
point which the expenditure on the national 
defences has now reached. But we wish Sir Wilfrid, 
instead of attacking the Navy estimates, had turned 
his attention to the cost of our Army. The vast 
majority of politicians of every shade of opinion 
are agreed in regarding a strong Navy as an absolute 
necessity for this country. Even so prominent a 
Radical of the old Manchester school as Mr. Cobden 
held this opinion, as Mr. Robertson, in his timely 
speech, reminded the House on Monday. A strong 
Navy we must have, if we are to feel any security in 
the possession of our independence and our commerce, 
and the present Board of Admiralty deserves the 
gratitude of the nation for the steps it has taken in 
order to ensure our possession of such a Navy. 
But the case with regard to the Army is very 
different, and it has long been the opinion of all 
experts that there is wanton and wicked extrava- 
gance in the administration of our military system. 
If Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his friends would devote 
their attention to this point, they might render very 
valuable services, not only to the cause of national 
economy, but to that of our military efficiency. 


THURSDAY'S debate on the second reading of the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill, in spite of the wide 
area it covered, leaves the impression that every- 
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thing has been said on both sides, and that all that 
is left to Parliament is to divide. The Welsh Church 
is still (as Mr. Asquith showed in his forcible speech) 
by every test that has been tried, the Church of the 
minority, and the Welsh electorate has expressed 
its desire, by the only constitutional means, for 
the separation of Church and State. The religious 
census which the defenders of the Church persistently 
demand would be misleading, because the count would 
be a count of dissimilar and unequal units. A man of 
practically no religion, but who would be claimed as 
a Churchman in virtue of a presumed baptism by a 
clergyman of the Church, cannot fairly be weighed 
against one who is an active member of a religious 
body with severe tests of membership. The parallel 
of Ireland is absurd. There are practically no in- 
differents there, and if there were the presumption 
would be against their belonging to the Episcopal 
Church. The real appeal to the people in this case 
would be through a Referendum—to both sexes ; but 
we do not observe that this has been proposed by the 
defenders of the Church. 


THE difficulty Churchmen have in apprehending 
the position of her assailants is shown by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s well-meant suggestion of concurrent 
endowment — which Nonconformists must regard 
almost as an insult. And, as to the retention by the 
State of control over the Church fabrics, it is precisely 
because the Church is to be a free body that she 
cannot be allowed to have at her own disposition 
those historical monuments which are the heritage 
of others besides her own members. And, finally, as 
Mr. Asquith effectively proved, the State throughout 
English history has claimed and exercised the right 
of control in every way over the Church. If Eras- 
tianism and freedom are the only alternatives, which 
will Churchmen choose ? 


THE small majority of 132 votes by which the 
Liberal candidate, Sir W. H. Wills, was returned for 
East Bristol over his Independent Labour and 
Christian Socialist rival, Mr. H. H. Gore, on Thursday 
last, is no doubt a surprise. But Mr. Gore, though 
locally regarded in his own class as little more than 
@ mere eccentric, has taken up his abode in a 
working-class district after the example first set by 
Edward Denison, and has acquired considerable 
influence among his neighbours. The Liberals 
generally were over-confident, and therefore un- 
interested: and the prevalent distress and the 
crisis in the boot trade seem to have caused 
the transfer of some Liberal votes. And there seems 
no doubt that Mr. Gore received considerable Tory 
support. There are Tories at present who will make 
any sacrifice of principle or policy if only they can 
embarrass the Government. 


THE contest at Leamington for the seat which 
the Speaker's retirement will shortly cause to 
become vacant bids fair to prove one of unusual 
political importance. As everybody knows, the seat 
is claimed under some compact between Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain for the Liberal Unionists, and 
Mr. Peel, the Speaker's son, having come forward as 
a Liberal Unionist candidate, has been publicly 
blessed by Mr. Balfour. This, it might have been 
thought, would have settled the question, and Mr. 
Peel would be sure of the support of the entire 
Unionist party. But the Conservatives of Leaming- 


ton take a very different view of the matter. They 
insist that the seat belongs to them under the 
compact, and they point to the undoubted 


fact that they have had a candidate of their 
own before the constituency for some years 
past. This gentleman, Mr. Nelson, has again come 
forward, and an extremely bitter feeling prevails 
between the two sections of the Unionist party. 


Particvciars of “Sunday Clubland,” the new Club formed to provide Sunday 
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Both declare themselves prepared to fight to the 
bitter end for mastery, and there seems every 
prospect of a very pretty quarrel before the election 
is decided. We imagine that a compromise will 
eventually be arrived at, but whether this be so or 
not, the incident casts a curious light upon the 
real relations of the Tories and their Liberal allies, 
and, taken in conjunction with their repudiation of 
Mr. Courtney, seems to prove that the end of the 
famous coalition is approaching. 





LoRD SALISBURY’S speech at Limehouse on Thurs- 
day evening was marked, in regard to what he calls 
“undenominational religion,” by something more 
than the perversion of fact which is permissible, even 
to him. It was in essence a declaration of war on 
the present system of elementary education. “ Un- 
denominational religion” is to be opposed every where, 
and denominational teaching is to be introduced 
wherever it can be done quietly—until such time as 
the country is ready to assent to a partition of 
rates between Board and Voluntary Schools. It 
would be futile to point out to Lord Salisbury, 
and to that large portion of his following who 
are rather hostile than otherwise to education per se, 
how such a division, between duplicate and conflicting 
systems of schools, of funds already too scanty for 
the needs of a single system, must paralyse all 
educational work. But if the compromise is to be 
upset, openly or insidiously, the friends of education 
can only work for one result—the complete exclusion 
even of the minimum “ undenominational teaching,” 
which in practice means Bible teaching, from State- 
aided schools altogether. Then Churchmen as a 
body will have to awake to their responsibilities and 
see to religious teaching themselves instead of trying 
to shift it on to the paid agents of the State. 


THERE seems to be now good reason to anticipate 
the early surrender of Jabez Balfour by the Argent- 
ine authorities to the English Government. It is 
true that Mr. Balfour is displaying characteristic 
ingenuity and determination in his attempts to raise 
technical quibbles in order to prevent his extradi- 
tion; but as the character of these quibbles is 
sufficiently evident, and as the authorities of 
Argentina have promised to carry out the decision 
of their High Court authorising his surrender, we 
do not think that we shall have to wait very long 
before seeing this notorious person once more 
amongst us. In the meantime fresh revelations are 
being made with regard to the doings of the 
Liberator company, and we regret to say that they 
are not of such a character as to reassure those who 
either as shareholders or creditors have been the 
victims of the Liberator system of finance. 


THE epidemic of influenza has diminished con- 
siderably during the past week in London, though 
it caused no fewer than three hundred and forty- 
nine deaths in the week ending on Saturday, and 
was largely responsible for the high death-rate of 
33°4. In other parts of England, including some of 
the suburban towns in the neighbourhood of 
London, we regret to say that the epidemic is still 
raging furiously, and is accompanied by a very 
serious rate of mortality. Its two most notable 
victims in London during the past week have been 
Mr. Corney Grain, the popular comedian, and Mr. 
R. J. Biron, Q.C., the well-known police-magistrate, 
and ex-chairman of the Reform Club. 





THE force of the evidence of the 
horrors. perpetrated last autumn in 
Armenia has been intensified this 
week by the letter published by the Daily News 
on Thursday from its special correspondent, contain- 
ing the testimony of an eye-witness, an ex-soldier in 
the Turkish army, who, Turk and Mussulman though 
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he be, is now slowly dying of horror and remorse, 
Nothing more frightful or sickening than the de- 
liberate and wholesale massacres there described is 
recorded either in the history of the Indian Mutiny 
or of those Bulgarian atrocities which at last roused 
the English conscience in regard to the rule of the 
Tark. And it is perfectly clear that the massacres 
were deliberately premeditated and systematically 
carried out; yet, in the face of this evidence, diplo- 
matic usage requires England—who, above all the 
Powers of Western Europe, is specially responsible, 
thanks to Lord Beaconsfield, for the existing facili- 
ties for Turkish outrage in Armenia—to await the 
report of the Commission at Mush, which, after 
weeks of delay, has only just succeeded in getting 
its Armenian interpreter ! 


AT the beginning of the week it seemed as if 
Spain were likely to return to the era of military 
rule of a quarter of a century ago. A Madrid 
newspaper having questioned the loyalty and the 
manners of the younger officers of the army, and 
two others having taken up the attack, a number of 
the offended class—following the example set them 
at Athens last October—wrecked the office of the 
first offender and one of its adherents, and were only 
prevented from demolishing that of the other by the 
fact that prompt measures had been taken for its 
defence. Spain is not, like Greece, essentially un- 
militarist ; and, to make matters worse, the cause of 
the assailants was championed by the War Minister 
and by General Martinez Campos, the latter of whom 
insisted that the officers incu!pated should be tried 
by court-martial, and that the journalists concerned 
should be summoned to appear before the same 
courts on the charge of insulting the army. Here- 
upon Senor Sagasta, whose Mini-try has long been 
undergoing disintegration, resigned uftice, and, for a 
day or two, General Martinez Campos was once again 
before the public view as the prospective deus cx 
machina. And in view of the Cuban insurrection— 
which is infinitely more serions than was at first 
admitted—there seemed to be no escape from him. 
However, Sefior Sagasta is an old Parliamentary 
hand, and is expected to return disembarrassed of 
inconvenient colleagues. But Spanish Parliament- 
arianism is suffering from an extreme form of the 
disease of all Parliaments just now ; and the present 
colonial troubles and the impending financial crisis 
may be only the occasion of other and more startling 
changes. 

WE commented last week on the preference ex- 
pressed by M. Waldeck Rousseaun—who is at present 
supposed in Conservative circles to be the coming 
man in French politics—for practical and as far as 
possible non-contentious legislation rather than pur- 
suit of such abstract and doctrinaire ideals as the 
separation of Church and State. The debates in the 
Chamber during the early part of this week prove 
the correctness with which he has gauged the present 
temper of French politicians. The droit daccroisse- 
ment is an ingenious form of succession duty charge- 
able on the property of religious societies, introduced 
during the anti-clerical pericd of some fifteen years 
ago. Each member is supposed by the law to possess 
an equal share of the total property of the society, 
and when he dies that share is chargeable with the 
ordinary succession duty of 11} per cent. But 
suppose the property is scattered. Stamped declara- 
tions of its amount must be made in each arrondisse- 
ment where any of it is to be found; and by a law 
of the period of the First Revolution any sum 
below twenty francs is chargeable with the duty 
on that sum. This seems a small matter; but 
the multiplication of declarations and magnifying 
of small fractions leads to some very curious re- 
sults. A case was quoted in the debate in which 
1,800 francs had been paid as duty on the death 
of a member whose share of the common stock 
Was estimated at only 800 francs; and another 





where 220) francs had been paid on 27}. Now, 
the societies in question, being recognised by 
law (the unrecognised societies escape), are “civil 
persons "’— corporations which never die; and 
the Government therefore proposes to  sub- 
stitute a tax of three-tenths per cent. on the annual 
value of their property. There is a very general 
opinion that they will be still taxed unfairly, and 
the Premier has consented to exempt certain classes 
of societies which engage in charitable work. But 
the really notable feature is the calmness with 
which the question is debated. The chief reason, of 
course, is that the Chamber is in the mood for 
business. But the subsidence of anti-clericalism 
among the great mass of its members is very 
notable, nevertheless. 


THE speech with which the German Emperor 
closed the sittings of the State Council shows that 
that body has indeed provided a grave—though not, 
as was predicted, an honourable one—for the Agra- 
rian proposals. The minor concessions recommended, 
objectionable enough in themselves on economic 
grounds, can only irritate that party and introduce 
one more element of uncertainty into the present 
situation. And, having thus estranged the most 
influential section of the Reactionaries, the Govern- 
ment may in self-defence be forced to moderate its 
oWu tendency towards reaction. 


THE approaching celebration of Prince Bis- 
marck’s eightieth birthday is stirring up strife in 
the German-speaking world in some regrettable and 
some amusing ways. As to the latter, it may be 
mentioned that seventeen towns of Styria—including 
Graz, its capital—have combined to send him a 
bronze statuette offering a laurel wreath—a tribute 
and an expression of German nationalism in Austria 
which, coming as a counter-demonstration to the 
recent outburst of Slovene feeling in the same pro- 
vince, must be extremely embarrassing to the 
Coalition Ministry in its efforts to preserve its ex- 
tremely unstable equilibrium. In Germany the 
Reichstag — or, rather, its most representative 
standing committee—has been sounded as to the 
presentation of a congratulatory address, and the 
result is unfavourable. Prince Bismarck is still an 
active force in polities; he is far too closely con- 
nected with the reactionary policy now dominant 
and the agrarian ideas still struggling for supremacy. 
The memory of his rule is too fresh for any friendly 
manifestation to be possible from his old victims. 
The Catholic Centre decline, as they say, to con- 
gratulate their would-be destroyer; the Liberals 
decline, in Herr Richter’s words, to “split his 
personality” into the Maker of Germany and the 
Great Reactionary, and forget the existence of the 
latter for four-and-twenty hours; and the Berlin 
Municipal Council has formally refused to send a 
congratulatory address by 56 votes to 34. This 
decision, however, is based not on general consider- 
ations, but on the position that the Prince has always 
been hostile to the Council, though he was presented 
with the freedom of the city in 1866. 





THE Italian amnesty, which was announced last 
week, turns out not to be very much of an amnesty 
after all. Of 653 political prisoners 173 are set at 
liberty, of whom 103 were concerned in the disturb- 
ances at Massa-Carrara, and seventy in those in 
Sicily. And the reduction by one-third of the 
sentences of many years’ imprisonment is a boon 
hardly to be appreciated by the unhappy sufferers, 
who may count on death or imbecility long before it 
takes effect. Moreover, the project of an Abyssinian 
colony, or colonies, for the political suspects, whose 
dwelling-place under the last anti-Anarchist law is 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wag‘. 
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fixed for them by the police authorities, seems to be 
again taking shape. 


Tue Hungarian Upper House, which reassembled 
on Wednesday, will have before it the two measures 
of reform in the relations of Church and State 
which will complete the Government programme. 
That securing freedom of worship is expected to pass 
by a majority of six at most, though the proposed 
permission to declare oneself as of no religion has 
been somewhat modified, in deference to protests 
among both parties, prompted by that religious 
sentiment which is afraid above all things of being 
shocked. The Bill for the formal recognition, 
instead of the mere toleration, of Judaism is in 
greater danger; but it is notable that a check 
has apparently been put on the Court influences 
which were exercised on a previous occasion from 
Vienna with such disastrous effect. As we have 
often pointed out, the passage of the Bills does not 
end the struggle. Its theatre simply changes from 
Parliament to the rural districts where the Slav and 
Roumanian elements are strongest. 


Tue escape of Slatin Bey (now Pacha) from Khar- 
toum—marvellous in itself, and almost miraculous 
in the fact that he has come back with uninjured 
mental powers after six years of a life far worse 
than death—should have been received, one would 
think, with general congratulation by the civilised 
world. Asa matter of fact, it has been the occasion 
for a disgraceful explosion of anti-English feeling in 
a prominent Franco-Egyptian newspaper, which 
has propounded the notable theory—fit only for the 
Libre Parole—that Slatin has all these years been at 
Khartoum as an English spy. But there can be 
little doubt that his arrival must revive the desires 
of the forward party at Cairo, and may act as a 
most undesirable stimulus to the Italians in the 
Soudan, 





THE current number of the North 
American Review, which appears 
among us at that convenient time 
in the month when our own peri- 
odicals are becoming rather stale, naturally falls to 
the eye of the reviewer into two divisions—the 
American and the non-American. Of the articles 
classed under the latter head, perhaps the most 
notable is Lord Playfair’s description and defence 
of the new English death duties, with its recognition 
of the possible danger in the future of the principle 
of progression. Mr. Frederic Villiers once more 
tells in detail “the truth about the massacres” at 
Port Arthur, which seem to have begun after 
evere provocation, and to have been continued 
in a spirit of mere “childish frenzy” which did 
not spare even Chinese pigs or dogs, and Mr. 
Bland (of the Silver Bill) assures us that of the 
gold now produced 75 per cent. is unavailable for 
coinage, being used in the arts. We confess we 
should like to see the evidence. Mr. Albert D. 
Vandam continues his account of the makers of the 
second French Empire. Lady Henry Somerset and 
two other ladies reply to a nerve-specialist, that 
when women nag their husbands it is partly the 
fault of their home life and unsuitable clothing and 
partly the fault of male weakness. In the American 
division another symposium of three Congressmen 
decides against an extra session of Congress at 
present on the ground that both Houses differ from 
the President and each other, and that, while 
the House favours sound money, the Senate, by a 
small majority, will support free (ic. unlimited) 
silver coinage. Max O'’Rell takes Mark Twain 
seriously—an unedifying international episode—and 
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Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry advocates the lash for out- 
rages on children —a proposal which from an 
American, we believe, has no parallel. Indeed, we 
seem to remember that an American court has 
expressed the opinion that whipping is worse than 
death. The number is varied and “ actual” enough ; 
but we have an uncomfortable feeling that the 
articles are mostly too short. They are not con- 
densed; and are eminently readable. But the 
brevity makes for superficiality. 





Tue Right Hon. Sir Robert Duff, 
K.C.M.G., whose death came as a 
shock to the English public at the 
end of last week, had long been a familiar figure in 
Parliament as Liberal member for Banff, had served 
as a Civil Lord of the Admiralty for a brief period, 
and had proved himself an excellent Colonial 
governor during his two years’ stay in New South 
Wales.—Mr. Digby Seymour, for many years Re- 
corder of Newcastle,and a County Court judge, had sat 
two or three times in Parliament and contested many 
seats.—Baron von Schorlemer-Alst, a Westphalian 
magnate and member of the Prussian Upper House, 
was a prominent member of the German Catholic 
party, though he had differed from the bulk of its 
members both in his support of the military scheme 
and in his opposition to the democratic tendencies of 
its present leaders. He was in sympathy with the 
ends proposed by the Agrarian party, though not 
with their means.—Professor Luigi Ferri at Rome 
had written valuable books on Aristotle’s philosophy 
of Law, and the history of the Association theory in 
psychology.—To Mr. Biron and Mr. Corney Grain we 
refer elsewhere. 
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MR. PEEL’S SUCCESSOR. 





JT is nothing less than a public misfortune that 

the question of the Speakership should have been 
kept open so long. It is, in the very nature of 
things, a question that excites strong feeling within 
the walls of Parliament; and it is, at the same time, 
a question that nobody who is not actually a Member 
of the House of Commons can fully understand. We 
may go further and say that there seems to be 
melancholy evidence that some Members of Parlia- 
ment are just as incapable as any outsider is of 
realising the conditions under which an appointment 
to the Speakership ought to be made. Our con- 
temporary, the Daily Chronicle, charged us last week 
with regarding the House of Commons as a mere 
club, because we said that the question of Mr. Peel’s 
successor was one for the House rather than for the 
outside world. We need hardly say that we never 
entertained the idea thus attributed to us. The 
House of Commons is not a club, but the great 
representative and ruling Chamber of the Empire. 
It can do many things; it deals with all manner of 
questions. In most of its deeds and its dealings it 
needs enlightenment from the outer world, from the 
press, the platform, and public opinion generally. 
But in choosing the man who is to preside over its 
own deliberations, it does not need to be guided or 
instructed by outside opinion. If it did, it would be 
wholly unfit to discharge the great duties and 
responsibilities that are laid upon it. This is why 
we deprecated the eager canvass in the newspapers 
of the personal merits of individual aspirants to the 
Speaker’s Chair. After all, the men who sit in the 
House of Commons by the side of these aspirants 
ought to know them better than the journalists of 
Fleet Street or the loungers of Pall Mall. But, un- 
fortunately, the mischief has been done, and the 
succession to the great office of Speaker has been 
made the subject of a noisy and heated wrangle in 
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lobby, clubz, and streets, in which every man has 
thought himself entitled to make his opinion heard, 
and every single individual has thought himself as 
good as, if not better than, another. We deplore the 
tact for the sake of the House of Commons in the 
first instance, but we deplore it hardly less sincerely 
for the sake of the general public. All this intrigu- 
ing in the lobby, this wire-pulling in the clubs, this 
eager discussion in the press, means that for the 
moment Parliament has abdicated its highest func- 
tions. A few weeks ago, writing of the famous 
debate on the Indian duties on cotton, we cited it as 
proving that, after all, the House of Commons was 
still capable of rising to the height of a great occa- 
sion, and could, when called upon to discharge a 
national duty, lay aside the ordinary partisanship of 
the moment. We hope that this will be shown to 
be the case when the election of the Speaker takes 
place. But it certainly does not look as though it 
were likely to be so. The House has to choose a man 
who shall preside impartially over its debates, who 
shail hold the balance level between all parties or 
sections of parties, who shall maintain the dignity of 
the oldest and greatest representative Assembly in 
the world, and who shall be at once the leader and 
the champion of the Chamber in al! the duties and 
rights which belong to it as a whole. And lo! 
instead of seeing men sitting down quietly and 
seriously to ascertain who amongst them is worthiest 
to fill this great place, we have had to look on at 
this vulgar and unseemly wrangle, in which party 
passion and personal jealousies have played so 
prominent a part. It is a discreditable spectacle 
that has been witnessed, and for much of the 
discredit the House of Commons itself must be held 
to be responsible. 

There is no doubt that the acute struggle over 
this question of the Speakership is in a great 
measure due to the narrowness of the Ministerial 
majority. With both parties so nearly of a strength, 
it is only natural that there should be very keen 
rivalry when any party question is at issue. Nor 
can anybody profess to be displeased by this fact. 
Our complaint is, however, that this keenness of 
rivalry is being shown in connection with a matter 
that ought to be lifted above the plane of mere party 
conflicts. It is quite clear that where both parties 
are so evenly matched the question of the Speaker- 
ship ought to be settled by u general agreement. In 
ordinary circumstances the rule of the spoils to the 
victor is an excellent one. Mr. Chamberlain once 
remarked—when he himself happened to be in a 
majority—that the only right possessed by a 
minority was that of becoming a majority if it could. 
This is perfectly true. Butin the question of the 
Speakership it is not the fortune of either political 
party, but the honour and influence of the House of 
Commons as a whole that is at stake. Let us 
suppose that one political party by a narrow majority 
of votes forces upon Parliament as its nominee for 
the Chair a man to whom the other party is 
vehemently opposed. What would happen in such a 
case? From the first the new Speaker would have 
to struggle against the prejudice, and probably the 
insolent defiance, of those who had opposed his 
election. We may be told that this is not likely to be 
the case, and that when once he has taken possession 
of the Chair the new Speaker will meet with the same 
respect as that which has been shown towards Mr. 
Peel. But we have only to recall the disgraceful 
manner in which Mr. Mellor was treated by the 
ae Be! when he commenced his duties in this 
Parliament, in order to show how vain would be this 


expectation. Nor is this all. The present Parlia- 
ment has only a short time to live, and there is of 





course the possibility that the new Parliament will 


have a majority of a different political complexion 
from that which is now in power. We know that in 
such a case the temptation to remove the Speaker 
and tosubstitute another for him would be almost irre- 
sistible. But apart from these practic .l considerations, 
which make it so desirable that the election of the 
Speaker should not be conducted on mere party lines, 
lies the much broader and greater consideration of the 
dignity and honour of Parliament itself. The man 
who is to fill the Chair ought to be the man who 
in the general opinion of the House is best fitted to 
do so. If Members accept the man who is chosen 
by one party and vehemently opposed by the other, 
they will commit a grievous error. We earnestly trust 
that even now some attempt will be made by those 
who occupy the places of greatest influence in the 
House to arrive at a general agreement as to the suc- 
cessor to Mr. Peel. We have no wish to argue in 
favour of any particular person. On both sides of the 
House men may be found who would do honour to 
the House if they were selected for the Speakership. 
They do not all sit in prominent places. The names 
of some of them have hardly as yet been mentioned 
in connection with the present election. But they 
have claims which deserve consideration, and which 
deserve it all the more because they themselves have 
never tried to press those claims. Before we can 
hope, however, to arrive at a satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty in which the House of Commons is 
now placed, Members on both sides must get rid of 
the idea that it is their first duty to make a party 
appointment, and that they will show weakness if 
they fail to do this. The real weakness will be shown 
if, for the purpose of conciliating certain members 
of their own party who are probably in their hearts 
irreconcilable, they make any but the best possible 
appointment to an ofiice go intimately concerned with 
the maintenance of the dignity and honour of the 
House of Commons. 








THE UNIONIST ALLIANCE, 





F)YXAGGERATION of the internal differences of 
£'{ one’s opponents is a sin to which men of all 
parties are prone. It savours at once of self- 
righteousness and uncharitableness, and is therefore 
very natural to the natural man. There is a hope 
of profit to be gained by the exaggeration from which 
philosophers of a certain school might devise an 
ethical excuse. We do not intend to fall into this 
sin, even in Mi-caréme. But we frankly admit 
that we are tempted. The invincible combination 
between the gentlemen of England and others— 
who being others must logically be supposed not to 
claim gentility—was long ere now to have divided 
the spoils of office. At Christmas time, with little 
concealinent, the leaders were arranging who was to 
be who in the Coalition Cabinet. The only apparent 
difficulty was to reconcile a few ex-under-secretaries 
to the national and patriotic duty of retiring to 
back benches in order to make room for newcomers 
from Birmingham. That the Government would 
fall early in the Session was not doubted. Minis- 
terialists had their internal differences, and so had 
their Irish allies. Only in the Unionist party was 
real cohesion to be found. That the fall of the 
Government would be followed by a Unionist victory 
at the polls was proved by Evesham, Brigg, and 
Forfar. By Easter, or Whitsuntide at latest, Lord 
Salisbury would be enjoying the inestimable advan- 
tage of Mr. Chamberlain’s assistance in Cabinet 
Council. There seemed to be no very distinct notion 
in the mind of anybody as to what the great Coali- 
tion Ministry would do, or even as to what the great 
coalition leaders would promise. But policy, after 
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all, is a trifle. In this coalition, as in others, men 
were to be more important than measures. The 
country would return them to power unhampered by 
any obligation regarding anything more serious than 
the distribution of patronage. It was a pretty 
picture. There is not a finer effort at landscape 
gardening in the whole suburb of Edgbaston. 

We, who awaited our doom in a spirit of Christian 
resignation, have been disappointed to find that we 
are not after all to end the cares and troubles of 
Ministerial life with the March quarter. Apparently 
some other people, who regard these things in a less 
Christian way, are also disappointed. Several things 
have happened since Parliament met. There was the 
Address, with that unfortunate attempt to still 
further widen the basis of the coalition by roping in 
the Parnellites. Mr. Redmond showed as obliging a 
disposition as could be desired to vote with the 
Tories without exacting promises, but he brought 
with him some awkward associations and only 
eight votes. Then there was Colchester, which 
was not merely the loss of a seat but a proof that 
the Conservative organisers were right in reporting 
that an unaccountable country was not hungering for 
a Unionist Government. And what with the influenza, 
and the Indian Cotton Duties, and the means of 
escape, there was visible depression among those 
members of the coalition who had their hearts set on 
forming a new Government. Lest we fall unawares 
into that sin of exaggeration, we must hasten to add 
that the areas of depression were straitly circum- 
scribed. The Tories on the back benches seemed 
rather to like it, and an occasional chuckle escaped 
from the most decorous of ex-under-secretaries, At 
last, the horrid explanation was forced upon us. 
After nine years of the closest comradeship the 
gentlemen of England—and some others—care very 
little for Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. There are some 
things still left on which extremes meet. 

What is to be done? An active and cohesive 
Opposition is almost necessary for the safe working 
of our Constitution. It is quite impossible—human 
nature being as it is—to keep together an Opposi- 
tion unless all sections of it have an equal hope of 
enjoying the fruits of victory. A repetition of the 
arrangement of 1886-92 is horrible even in imagina- 
tion. It suited Lord Hartington, who was lazy, 
good-tempered, and unambitious; and it suited 
some Conservatives who might otherwise not have 
been within the Ministry, but it suited nobody else. 
It was an intolerable nuisance to the Liberal leaders, 
who might reasonably have hoped to be spared Mr. 
Chamberlain’s company when he had openly gone 
over to the enemy. It was also, we feel sure, de- 
pressing and disintegrating to the Liberal Unionists. 
It became clearer every day that most of them would 
never return to the Liberal ranks. They dropped 
Liberal principles, and few of them even ps 
with much affection to the Liberal name. The 
Birmingham compact saved them from extinction 
outside the Birmingham district, but they were less 
than half as numerous after the General Election of 
1892 as they were when they went into the lobby 
against the Home Rule Bill of 1886. Loss of num- 
bers was not their only loss. The dissentients of 
1886 numbered among them a large proportion of the 
leading Liberals of the House of Commons. To-day 
Mr. Chamberlain is their only man of first-class 
Parliamentary position. Mr. Bright is dead, Lord 
Hartington is the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Goschen 
is a Conservative, Sir Henry James is exploded, Mr. 
Courtney is snubbed. None of their younger men 
show any promise. They have not attracted to 
them any men of ability. Why should they? They 
have nothing to offer except seats, preserved, in 
spite of the protests of unwilling electors, by the 








Birmingham compact. One can hardly imagine a 
less attractive position than that of member for a 
constituency which desires somebody else, and 
member of a party doomed to sit for ever on 
the back benches. Mr. Chamberlain, therefore, 
made up his mind to throw in his lot for good and 
all with the Conservatives, and if the Opposition is 
to be kept together, it is quite clear that the Con- 
servatives must take Mr. Chamberlain, with all his 
faults and followers. There must be a little give 
and take on both sides. Mr. Courtney, for instance, 
deserved better of the allies. Mr. Chamberlain is 
said not to have backed him very strongly, but we 
can scarcely believe it. He was surely bound to 
back him, if only from the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, once the party which cherishes Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett as the pink of chivalry objected 
that the Member for Bodmin came of too plebeian 
stock to be Speaker. On this matter Mr. Chamberlain 
had a strong case, and he ought not to have thrown 
it away. But, on the other hand, he must learn 
when to give in. The Birmingham compact becomes 
out of date once the Liberal Unionists decide to enter 
a Ministry. Cabinets are not made in water-tight 
compartments; and when Mr. Chamberlain enters 
the Cabinet, West Birmingham will be as much a 
Conservative seat as St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
The Unionist group must merge themselves for good 
and all in the great party of many names and few 
principles. Squabbles like that at Leamington are 
undignified. Mr. Nelson is entitled to the candida- 
ture, as the evident choice of the vast majority of 
electors in the borough who are not Home Rulers. 
Even if Mr. George Peel beats Mr. Nelson in the 
internecine feud of the wire-pullers, it will not tend 
in the long run to Mr. Chamberlain’s advantage. 
If the Opposition is to be kept together, it must 
become a party and cease to be a coalition. Possibly 
some dissentients will tell us that it would then 
remain an Opposition for ever. Possibly it might. 








THE CONFLICT IN THE SHOE TRADE. 





TYVHE conflict in the boot and shoe trade is not 
encouraging to those who have looked for 
industrial peace from Voluntary Arbitration Boards. 
For here is a trade provided, to all seeming, with a 
most admirable apparatus for the peaceful settle- 
ment of all disputes—a local board of arbitration in 
all big manufacturing centres, besides a national 
conference to act as a court of appeal, and to settle 
the graver matters which affect the whole trade. 
This system has, on the whole, worked admirably 
for four years. Numerous small strikes have been 
prevented ; the men have, generally speaking, gained 
good terms without a conflict, and the bulk of the 
masters have apparently been well satisfied. But for 
some months past a secession movement has gained 
ground on both sides, for reasons which, as alleged, 
are either obscure, or, if not obscure, at least 
inadequate. Each side, it need hardly be said, 
blames the other. The masters point to the fact 
that jin the St. Albans dispute at the end of last 
year the men declined to accept the award of the 
National Conference, and that, in consequence, Sir 
Thomas Wright, the chairman of the board, was 
driven to resign. The men retort that elsewhere 
a large number of masters have withdrawn from the 
Federated Association rather than accept the state- 
ment agreed upon by the Arbitration Board. Both 
allegations appear to be accurate, but both refer to 
local difficulties which certainly do not justify a 

general departure from the principle of arbitration. 
A more serious matter, however, arose at the 
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general meeting of the Manufacturers’ Federation 
last December, when the masters issued what have 
been dubbed by the men as their “ seven command- 
ments,” but what are politely described by them- 
selves as “certain rules for the guidance of Em- 
ployers’ representatives on Arbitration Boards.” 
Whatever may be the right description, these rules 
amounted to a claim that certain points which the 
masters regarded as axiomatic should be treated as 
outside the sphere of arbitration. There was to be 
no advance or reduction of the present minimum 
rate of wages or piece-work statements within two 
years of December 31, 1894. Every employer was 
to be entitled to introduce machinery at any time 
without notice, to have his work made in any town 
or place he chose provided he paid the recognised 
rate of wages, and to have the sole right of deter- 
mining what men he should employ. There was to 
be no interference with the output, either from 
machine or hand labour, by the union. Such were 
the chief points which the employers claimed to 
reserve, and in view of the fact that the operatives’ 
union had at that time made a demand for 
increased wages from six firms in Leicester, the 
announcement of them was regarded as a direct 
challenge to the union. So, indeed, it proved, for 
when this demand came before the Leicester Arbi- 
tration Board last month, the employers’ representa- 
tives declined to consider them, and withdrew. The 
union thereupon “struck” the shops in question, 
and the employers retaliated by giving notice of a 
general lock-out throughout the country until the 
union should have yielded in regard to these shops. 
About 200,000 operatives are accordingly thrown out 
of work. 

These are the outward aspects of the struggle, so 
far as it has yet gone. If that were all, it would 
seem a preposterous disproportion of means to ends 
that 200,000 men should be thrown out of work in 
order to settle a dispute in six shops. But the true 
inwardness is, beyond doubt, that both sides have 
been bracing themselves up for a struggle upon the 
question of machinery, which has grown large and 
threatening these many months. The employers’ 
ultimatum, through their “seven commandments,” 
meant practically that this matter must be fought 
out instead of talked out, and the dispute in the six 
Leicester shops, which led finally to the lock-out, 
merely farnished a convenient occasion for a struggle 
which the hot-heads on both sides had longed to 
precipitate, and which even the cool-heads saw no 
immediate means of avoiding. In their first state- 
ments of their case, the men were quite frank about 
their grievance. They were standing together to 
protect themselves against the machines which 
superseded their skil!, and threatened to deprive 
them of their livelihood. Then very gently their 
own advisers began to tell them that this attitude 
would not do; that economists and other wise people 
had long ago pronounced strikes against machinery 
to ba devoid of sense, and that if they wished to get 
public support they must fight, not against machines, 
but only for fair wages in working the machines. 
There was surely a touch of tragedy in their retreat 
from this hopeless position. A capitalist with a heart 
of flint might sympathise with the workman who finds 
himself reduced at a stroke from the ranks of skilled 
craftsmen—perhaps, indeed, rendered wholly super- 
fluous—by the small ingenuities of some inventor. 
The resentment is so human, so natural, and so 
absolutely useless. For by all precedent the machine 
is bound to win as against the man, and the utmost 
that the man can do is to make terms with it. And 
then, to increase the irony, the economist comes and 
tells him that it is highly prejudicial to his case— 
hardly decent, in fact—even to swear. 





If the shoe nakers have in the present instance 
been so rash as to swear, it must not be assumed on 
that account that they have no case. There remain 
the terms to be made with the machine—a very 
real and vital point of controversy, though all oppo- 
sition to the machine as such be ruled out. From 
this point of view it seems to us that one at least of 
the employers’ “ commandments ”’ ought to be with- 
drawn, viz., their refusal to submit the wage question 
to arbitration before December, 1896, and with it 
also their declaration that the “time is not opportune 
for the introduction of piece-work in connection with 
the lasting and finishing machinery.” For the effect 
of these two propositions is to remove the new 
machine prices from arbitration for the next two 
years. On the other side, if, as the employers allege, 
they have been served with a list of piece prices, 
“evidently based on the old prices of handiwork, 
instead of on what the machines are capable of 
doing,” that also should be withdrawn. For the claim 
that a man should be paid on the same principle 
for machine-work as for hand-labour is as hopeless 
as the claim that no machinery should be intro- 
duced. But with these two concessions the way 
ought to be clear toa peace. For it is really impos- 
sible to conceive a subject more suitable to settle- 
ment by arbitration, and less amenable to the brutal 
method of “starving out,” than the arrangement of 
piece prices for new machines. 

But tempers are up for the moment, and it is not 
to be supposed that either side will just yet be in a 
mood to consider the question in any state of mind 
approaching the impartial. The first weeks of a 
strike are like the letting of blood to which physicians 
of the old school resorted in order to bring down the 
temperature. The masters on their side are con- 
vinced that the men are bent on nothing less than 
the exclusion of the new machinery; the men on 
their side have persuaded themselves that the 
masters are dodging them. In particular, it is 
alleged that they are putting on “ pacemakers” at 
high wages to work the machines at top speed, so 
that hereafter the piece-work may be based on the 
wages earned by these men. Then on both sides 
there are extremists, men who will not parley with 
the capitalist “ enemy,’’ masters who will “ stand no 
interference”? from “ paid agitators.” For all that, 
we shall be deeply disappointed if the average good 
sense of the majority in both camps does not 
reassert itself and bring the matter back to arbitra- 
tion. One of the Australian colonies has recently 
passed an arbitration bill, by which both parties to a 
dispute are compelled to submit their case to 
arbitrators, though neither can be compelled to 
abide by the result. It is hoped that the responsi- 
bility of flying in the face of an award publicly given 
would in most cases be sufficient to prevent either 
party from going further. We have not heard how 
that is working, but if in the present case there were 
only some means of compelling both parties to 
pocket their pride and submit their case either to the 
National Conference or to a conciliation committee 
constituted for this purpose, we cannot believe that a 
settlement would be impossible or even very difficult. 








“A STRONG SECOND CHAMBER.” 





CARTOON in a recent number of the cleverest 

of American comic papers, Puck, exhibits John 
Bull perspiring under the burden of a Peer in full 
robes and exchanging condolences with Uncle Sam, 
who is similarly overweighted with a Senator brand- 
ishing a document entitled “ Senatorial Rules for 
Obstructing Legislation.” In the next number the 
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prospect has changed for the time, and the allegory 
takes another form. The fifty-third Congress has 
closed its session; a body of disappointed wreckers 
are sitting disconsolate on a rocky shore watching 
the Ship of State sailing away from her dangers and 
with calm water before her—until, we presume, the 
fifty-fourth Congress shall assemble, and the currency 
fanatics, the McKinleyites, and the Senatorial agents 
of the Sugar Trust shall begin their machinations 
once more. 

The session of the fifty-third Congress (mori- 
bund, according to American constitutional custom, 
since the elections of last Nov ember), which closed on 
the Fourth of March, amid general rejoicing, has in 
truth been notable chiefly for the persistent obstruc- 
tion of certain sections of the Senate to any measures 
except Money Bills. Some of the barrenness, indeed, is 
due no doubt to the consciousness in both Houses of 
their own approaching extinction, to make way for 
successors under Republican domination. Some,again, 
is due to the disorganisation of both parties—the 
Democrats more than the Republicans—by currency 
heresies and of the former party by Protectionism. It 
was the House of Representatives, for example, which 
rejected the Bond Bill, which would have enabled 
the President to stop the drain of gold and relieve 
the financial strain much more effectually than by 
that issue of bonds under existing powers which has 
proved such a signal success. But it was known 
that had that Bill passed the Senate would have re- 
jecteditatonce. The frustration of the Behring Sea 
award was similarly, in the first instance, the work of 
the House. That body took upon itself to go behind 
the findings of an international tribunal, and to 
refuse to vote the compensation awarded to British 
sealers, on the ground that most of them were 
Americans in disguise, which has long been 
notorious; but the recognition of it stultifies the 
past action of the United States in attacking the 
poachers as British. Of course, for a popular 
House such action is not unnatural, especially when 
the electoral practice of refusing to allow any district 
to be represented by a non-resident combines with 
the action of the “ machine”’ to keep the best men 
out of politics. But the Senate ought to have been 
capable of correcting the errors of the Lower Chamber. 
The Senate is a body of experienced politicians, mostly 
brought there by survival of the fittest in the 
struggle of political life. As a whole, it has been 
commonly regarded as embodying the quintessence of 
American political experience, with the addition of 
sach diplomatic knowledge—a rare commodity across 
the Atlantic—as it has gained by its work as an 
executive body, the coadjutor of the President in 
foreign affairs. Yet an attempt made in the 
closing days of the Session to repair the mistake 
committed by the House, in regard to the Behring 
Sea award, failed before the threat of systematic 
obstruction. In the matter of the silver question 
again, and the national credit, the Senate, it 
might be supposed, would at least be able to rise 
superior to the cruder prejudices which come into 
the House from the newer West. But the Senate, 
as a body, has shown no disposition to correct these 
errors. Obstruction has been rampant in it for more 
than a year. In the late session, in the expressive 
phrase of one of its members, “the Ten Command- 
ments would not have got through.’ The necessary 
Supply Bills it passed, but its most striking contri- 
bution made to legislation was the bounty which 
was smuggled into one of them of five million 
dollars to the sugar planters. Now, this obstruc- 
tion is due in the main, as was the failure of 
the Tariff Bill last year, to the revolt of certain 
Democratic Senators. In the last Congress the Senate 
contained a Democratic majority of two. In the 











next, putting aside six fluctuating Populists, it will 
contain a Republican majority of six. A very small 
amount of independence, therefore, will still suffice 
to produce a similar deadlock. 

Now it might be said, sarcastically or otherwise, 
that this Senatorial independence of public opinion 
was exactly what the founders of the Constitution 
hoped to secure. As everyone knows, they were not 
friends of uncontrolled popular government. They 
showed their fear of an “imperative mandate’ 
from an unbridled people in many ways, of which 
the most conspicuous are the indirect election of 
the President and Vice-President — the second 
stage of which has long been meaningless—and 
the still more curious provision by which origin- 
ally the person elected to the latter office was simply 
the highest on the poll of the unsuccessful candi- 
dates tor the Presidency. The location of State 
capitals, and of the Federal capital, in positions 
remote from the risk of popular demonstrations: the 
relatively high franchise qualifications maintained in 
the older States for at least the first sixty years of the 
life of the Republic, indicate the same distrust of 
Democratic influences ; but the construction of the 
Senate indicates it still more.” The Federal Con- 
stitution is essentia!!y an instrument of checks and 
balances. Proposa!s for the direct election of Senators 
by the people were made at the first Constitutional 
Convention and rejected. ‘The Senators, as everyone 
knows, represent their States as States, irrespective 
of their population; but they are in theory much 
more than delegates of their States. “Directly a 
Senator is elected,” says a recent writer, “he be- 
comes not merely a representative of his State, but 
a Senator of the United States.” His House exists 
as a check—partly on the other House of the Legis- 
lature, partly on the Executive. Its members in 
theory, though not in fact, are picked by the Legis- 
lature rather than by the party managers. Once 
elected, a Senator may choose to “ voice” the views 
of his State or to exhibit independence. The 
founders of the Constitution distinctly meant him 
to take the latter course. 

Now, in the Senate of a Federation, there are good 
and obvious reasons for maintaining this independ- 
ence. A legislative deadlock matters less than else- 
where, because the bulk of legislation is the affair 
of the State Legislatures; the remainder requires 
special knowledge, ard, to some extent, detachment 
from the influence of popular clamour. Till the 
last Congress, students of the American Constitution 
had nothing but praise for the Senate. We do not 
think that two years’ experience of the evils of its 
independence ought to reverse their judgment. But 
the spectacle it has presented ought to check those 
theorists at home who demand a strong Upper 
House independent of public opinion. There are 
good reasons why in a Federation a Senator should 
resist the public opinion of the majority, or of his 
party, in the interest of the population he repre- 
sents. And in America a conflict between the more 
popular House and the less popular does not involve 
the whole Executive Government. The Senate must 
give way in the end, if it takes four years, or six, to 
turn the balance. A House of Lords gives way, 
after vast waste of time and energy—because the 
alternative would be revolution. But a brand new 
assembly of selected wise men—especially if, in 
accordance with some recent plans, they included 
persons so unpolitical by training as Fellows of the 

Royal Society and Royal Academicians—would be so 
conscious of its own wisdom, collective and individual, 
so heterogeneous in its composition, so Olympian in 
its detachment from the vulgar strife of politics, 
that it might very easily wait to yield until the time 
for yielding in safety had gone by. 
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HERE are at last signs of an improvement in our 
foreign trade. As has often been remarked in 
this journal, the home trade has been wonderfully 
good all through the depression ; but there has been 
a very great falling off in the foreign trade, owing 
mainly to the difficulty of obtaining money in 
London, but partly also to the very low prices. For 
a year or so credit has quite recovered in London, 
and now it is easy to obtain accommodation where 
sufficient security can be given. But the prices of 
all kinds of commodities were so very low that the 
imports into the country have continued small. 
Recently, however, there has been a rise in wool, 
wheat, and some other articles; and, if this con- 
tinues, the newer countries will be able to export 
more largely, and then they will be in a posi- 
tion to buy increased quantities from this country. 
The market for Home Railway stocks is still rather 
dull. The truth is that during the discredit of 
the last five years of all kinds of foreign securities 
Home Railway stocks have been bought by investors 
on such a scale that the prices are now exceedingly 
high, and with the return of better credit there is a 
disposition to look for other investments that will 
give a better return on the money laid out. Inter- 
Bourse securities have been likewise quieter this 
week, no doubt largely owing to the Spanish crisis. 
For some time past there has been a wild speculation 
in Paris in Spanish securities, founded on the hope 
that the Spanish Government would grant certain 
concessions to the Spanish railway companies, and 
that then the great Paris bankers who are interested 
in those companies would make a loan to Spain. 
The fall of the Sagasta Cabinet has rather 
disquieted the speculators. The South American 
department is likewise quiet. The Uruguayan 
Government is pursuing a rash policy, and the state 
of Brazil is not satisfactory. In the American 
department an attempt has been made this week, 
with a certain amount of success, to put up prices; 
and no doubt American trade is somewhat recover- 
ing, and the traffic of the railway companies is better 
than it was. But the investing public should 
remember that there is no real change in the currency 
situation. In the South African mining market 
prices continued to rise until the middle of the 
week, when the smaller speculators began to sell to 
realise their profits. As yet, however, there 
has been no material decline, and in many 
instances prices have gone on rising in a rather 
reckless way. 

The Indian Budget is decidedly better than was 
expected. For the year ended with March twelve 
months ago there is a deficit of about 15} million 
rupees. For the year just coming to an end there 
will be an estimated surplus of nearly 10 million 
rupees. And for the coming year there is anticipated 
a surplus of about 45 million rupees. The drawings 
on account of the home charges for the new year are 
to be 17 millions sterling—the same as for the year 
just closing—-and there will be no fresh borrowing ; 
only the 2 millions sterling of floating debt in London 
will be renewed or funded. For a week or two the 
hope of an early peace between China and Japan 
has led to a very considerable speculation in silver, 
the price of which has been run up to very nearly 
20d. per ounce. This has assisted the India Council, 
who offered for tender on Wednesday 60 lakhs of 
rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, and sold 
the whole amount at 1s. 1}d. per rupee. Afterwards 
it sold a considerable amount by private contract. 
For the whole year, according to the Budget, the 
average price at which the Council sold has been a 
little over ls. 1d. per rupee, and the estimate now is 
that during the coming year the Council will be 
able to sell at the same rate. If there is a large 
indemnity to be paid by China to Japan, possibly 
all the exchanges may rise, and the Budget estimate 
may be realised. But there are very many difii- 
culties in the way. In the open market in London 











money has continued in strong demand all through 
the week. The rate for short loans has been 
from 1} to 1} per cent., and the rate of dis- 
count about 1} per cent. The advance in rates, 
however, is likely to prove temporary. Very soon 
now there will be large payments out of the Ex- 
chequer which will increase the supplies in the open 
market; and early next month the interest on the 
National Debt will be paid. Furthermore, it looks 
as if gold would come from Paris, for French 
speculators and investors have for months now been 
buying immense amounts of gold shares in London, 
and French merchants likewise have of late been 
buying wool very freely. There appears, therefore, 
to be a considerable debt due from France to 
England; nor is it to be forgotten that withdrawals 
of gold from the United States Treasury may begin 
again. The probability, therefore, is that rates will 
decline next month, and will continue very moderate 
for a considerable time to come. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—My anticipations as to the Speaker- 
AJP ship seem to be fulfilled this morning by the 
announcement in the Daily News that Mr. Courtney 
has declined to be a candidate for the office. Some 
of the newspapers are very sore, and the Daily 
Chronicle in particular hurls reproaches at those 
who have refused to support Mr. Courtney. A good 
deal may doubtless be said as to the ingratitude of 
the Liberal Unionists and Tories to their friend and 
ally ; but, as a matter of fact, Mr. Courtney's candi- 
dature was never popular with the rauk and file on 
either side. He was strongly supported by Sir 
William Harcourt and some other Ministers, and 
they succeeded in winning over to their side a 
majority of their party. But yesterday there were 
at least eighteen Liberals who had pledged them- 
selves to vote against him, even if he were proposed 
by Sir William Harcourt as leader of the House. As 
the Tories and Liberal Unionists would not tolerate 
him as Speaker, this was, of course, fatal to his 
chances, and he has acted with wisdom and dignity 
in refusing to allow his name to be canvassed 
further. 

Meanwhile, the air is full of strange rumours, the 
publication of which would certainly do no good, 
and which I shall pass by, merely remarking that » 
great deal more seems to be involved in this question 
of the Speakership than the filling up of Mr. Peel's 
place. The fight between the Tories and Liberal 
Unionists at Leamington is another indication of 
the beginning of the end, so far as the present 
arrangement of parties is concerned, and there are 
those who think that we are on the eve of great 
changes in the constitution of parties. So far as 
the Speakership is concerned, it now seems to lie 
between two men, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman and 
Sir Matthew White Ridley. The Tories will support 
Mr. Bannerman with eagerness, and they will act 
wisely in doing so, for they will be withdrawing 
from the ranks of the Liberal party one of its 
strongest members. The Cabinet, on the other 
hand, is extremely averse to parting with so valu- 
able a colleague, and all possible pressure is being 
put upon the Secretary for War to induce him to 
follow the example of Mr. Courtney. If he should 
do so, then I expect Sir Matthew White Ridley 
will be chosen unanimously, though a great many 
Liberals have been fixing their eyes during the last 
few days upon Mr. John Ellis, who undoubtedly 
possesses many of the qualities out of which a great 
Speaker is made. It will be well for the dignity 
and credit of Parliament when the whole question 
has been set at rest. 

Poor Sir Robert Duff's death came as a startling 
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surprise to everybody yesterday afternoon. It 
seemed but yesterday that he was receiving the 
congratulations of his friends on his promotion toa 
post which he was proud and delighted to hold. 
There were few more popular men in the House of 
Commons than Mr. Duff, and there was some sur- 
prise when it was seen that he was not included in 
the new Government in 1892. But he got the 
coveted reward of the Privy Council, and seemed 
vell content with that. Then, very soon afterwards, 
came the offer of the Governorship of New South 
Wales, and with it the Grand Cross of St. Michael 
and St. George. Nobody who saw him just before 
he left Kngiand anticipated the melancholy event of 
yesterday. There will be many applicants for the 
important post he has left vacant. The amount of 
“creat” patronage that has fallen to the present 
Government is truly remarkable. 

Sunday.—There is nothing really new to report 
regarding the Speakership; but the position is 
undonbiedly one of embarrassment. The 
Cabinet, acting under the advice of Sir William 
Harcourt, decided to support Mr. Courtney as 
successor to Mr. Peel. But this decision on their 
part provoked so much opposition among the Tories 
and Liberal Unionists, as well asamong the Radicals, 
that it was found to be impossible to carry it into 


some 


effect. Mr. Courtney wisely settled the matter by 
refusing to allow himself to be nominated. Since 
then nothing has been done by the Cabinet. Mr. 


Campbell-Bannerman, however, evidently desires the 
Speakership, and Ministers are torn between their 
natural unwillingness to part with a valued colleague 
and their wish not to oppose him in what appears to 
be the desire of his heart. How the question will be 
decided nobody knows at this moment. Even the 
best-informed man behind the scenes is at a loss. 
But upon one point everybody is agreed, and that 
is in regarding the present position as being both 
unusual and embarrassing. 

The Sun, I see, touches upon the strange apathy 
that seems to have settled down upon the House of 
Commons. No one can be insensible to the fact that 
this apathy exists, and it is distinctly the prominent 
feature of the hour. It is to be found on both sides 
of the House. The only quarter in which any 
excitement is shown is among those Tories and 
Liberal Unionists who are at issue with regard to 
the ownership of the seats at Hytbe and Leamington. 
Clearly there is no desire on any side for an early 
dissolution; but it is equally clear that unless more 
energy is shown on both sides than is to be seen at 
present, the General Election when it takes place will 
result in a melancholy condition of “ stalemate.” 

Monday.—It is not often that mention is made of 
a public entertainer’s name in a sermon preached at 
St. Paul's. This is what happened yesterday, bhow- 
ever, when the Archdeacon of London made a 
touching reference to poor Mr. Corney Grain in the 
course of his sermon. Of course Mr. Corney Grain 
was in a special position. Many good people who 
would on no account have entered a_ theatre 
delighted in his highly dramatic performances. Still 
it must be regarded as a sign of the times when a 
professor of the mummer's art is recognised in the 
chief cathedral of the National Church. Nor was 
Archdeacon Sinclair's allusion to Dr. Dale less 
remarkable. The tribute paid to the great Noncon- 
formist preacher was as generous and discriminating 
as his warmest friends could have desired. It is a 
pity that alongside with this genuine spirit of 
charity we should find so many exhibitions of the 
spirit of religious intolerance. 

Mr. Digby Seymour's death sets two coveted 
posts at liberty—the Recordership of Newcastle, 
which he had held for more than forty years, and a 
County Court Judgeship. There is at this moment 
a remarkable amount of valuable patronage at the 
disposal of the Government. It includes judgeships 
in India and elsewhere, besides the County Court 
Judgeship, two Recorderships, a deanery, and the 
Governorship of South Australia. How Ministers 








must deplore the sad mortality which has thrown all 
these “ good things” into their hands. The greatest 
possible mistake that any man can make is that of 
supposing that a Minister likes to dispense patronage. 
He never makes an appointment without displeasing 
four times as many men as he pleases. Numerous 
as are the offices now vacant, the applications for 
them are more numerous still. 

Tuesday.—The question of the Speakership will 
be settled at to-day’s Cabinet, and it is a good 
thing too. There has been more gossip, both of an 
amusing and an unpleasant kind, over this particular 
office during the Jast ten days than there was over 
the resignation of Mr. Gladstone twelve months 
ago. Naturally speculation and criticism have been 
stimulated by the fact that Mr. Courtney has had 
an experience of the gratitude of his friends which 
he is not very likely to forget. As I have not been 
among those who bave proclaimed Mr. Courtney as 
the one immaculate aspirant to the chair, so I have 
not joined in the attacks that have been made upon 
him by his political associates. He may well feel 
those attacks keenly; for they have been made not 
because of any personal demerits of his, but because 
of the necessities of the political alliance between 
the Tories aud Liberal Unionists. How dangerously 
strained that alliance is becoming under existing 
circumstances is shown not only by the Courtney 
incident in the House of Commons, but by the 
rumpus at Leamington, where the “ faithful allies” 
appear to have declared war to the knife upon each 
other. As for the Speakership, seeing that the 
result of the struggle will be made known long 
before these lines appear in print, it seems idle to 
speculate. The feeling, however, last night was 
that the position of Sir Matthew White Ridley was 
becoming stronger and that of Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man weaker in the competition. 

Tie death of Mr. R. J. Biron, the Lambeth Police 
Magistrate, robs the Reform Ciub of its most popular 
member. For many years Mr. Biron — popularly 
known among his friends as “ Bobby ’’—was one of 
the most active members of the Club Committee. 
After filling the post of Vice-Chairman on more than 
one occasion, he was twice elected to the Chairman- 
ship, and only retired from that office last May 
owing to the rule which prevents any member from 
serving more than three years at a stretch upon the 
Committee. A genial, witty, and very able man, 
with a gift in public speaking that would have 
raised him to the Treasury Bench if he had ever 
entered the House of Commons, Mr. Biron was 
esteemed by everybody, and his sudden death has 
cast a real gloom over the great political club to 
which he belonged. It comes very quickly after the 
equally sudden death of another well-known member, 
Mr. Livesey, and has helped to emphasise the terrible 
character of the prevailing epidemic. 

Wednesday.—There was a great surprise for the 
gossips yesterday evening. It had been confidently 
assumed before the Cabinet —even by Cabinet 
Ministers themselves—that the question of the 
Speakership would be definitely settled in the course 
of the day. Among the best informed the opinion 
was almost universal that Sir Matthew White 
Ridley would be chosen, it being understood that 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman would defer to the repre- 
sentations of his colleagues and withdraw his name 
from the competition. But all that has resulted 
from the Cabinet is that Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
is no longer in the running. The question of who 
is to be Speaker is still an open one, and the 
most diverse (and ridiculous) rumours are current 
upon the subject. Of course, there are people 
who profess to know what happened at the 
Cabinet. Their knowledge must be mere guess- 
work. It is evident, however, that there is some 
difficulty in the way which prevents the Cabinet from 
deciding upon a successor to Mr. Peel. Most of the 
names that are mentioned in the papers are 
absolutely out of the question. Sensible Liberals 
are strongly inclined to the belief that Sir Matthew 
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Ridley’s appointment would be the best solution of 
the difficulty ; but this is opposed so strenuously by 
certain Radicals that it is probable Ministers will 
not be able to take this view. So for some days 
longer, greatly to the injury of the House of 
Commons, this burning question of the Speakership 
will continue to be bandied about by members, 
lobbyists, and journalists. 

The announcement regarding Lord Rosebery’s 
health which appears in several papers this morning, 
ought not to be taken to mean more than appears 
upon the surface. Unquestionably he is still suffer- 
ing from insomnia; but there is no reason tosuppose 
that this troublesome ailment will not pass away 
before long. In the meantime there is no reason 
why he should not take a short holiday if necessary. 
The House of Commons is getting on steadily with 
the programme of work which was set before 
it at the beginning of the session; the belief 
in an early political crisis has passed away, and 
there is no burning question that is imminent. It is 
impossible, however, to conceal the fact that there 
are people who are eager to exaggerate Lord Rose- 
bery’s illness, and to spread abroad the rumour that 
he is anxious to retire from office. These persons 
are well known. They have from the first pursued 
Lord Rosebery with a relentless personal animosity, 
and the stories they are now circulating are merely 
part of the game they have been playing for twelve 
months past. They have no real following in the 
House of Commons, and it would be well if their 
hints and paragraphs were received by the general 
public with absolute incredulity. So far as can be 
learned by any outsider, it is certain that the Cabinet 
is quite united, and that Lord Rosebery’s position is 
perfectly secure. 

Thursday.—Another wild storm of silly gossip 
yesterday evening. On this occasion it was the 
state of Lord Rosebery’s health that exercised the 
quidnuncs. Tadpole and Taper having read the 
simple statement in the papers yesterday morning, 
forthwith interpreted it as meaning something 
absolutely different from the plain sense of the 
words. Lord Rosebery was seriously, if not hope- 
lessly, ill; he was about to resign; he was—but, 
really, I must stay my hand. I would be ashamed 
to repeat all that was poured into my ears yesterday 
by gentlemen who professed to speak on “the 
highest authority.” My statement of yesterday, 
despite all this chatter, remains exactly true, and I 
am glad to see that the Daily News speaks out 
emphatically on the subject to-day. Lord Rosebery 
has had a bad attack of influenza, which has been 
aggravated by his want of sleep, and, like every 
other victim of this cruel complaint, his subsequent 
weakness has been very great. But there is no reason 
to anticipate that his recovery will be other than a 
normal one; and there is not the slightest intention 
of allowing his temporary indisposition to affect the 
course of politics. That is the truth, and the whole 
truth; and the exaggerations which were current 
in the clubs and in some of the newspapers 
yesterday are simply ridiculous inventions. Speak- 
ing of the Prime Minister, I must note that his 
position has distinctly improved since the meeting 
of Parliament. The natural sympathy with him 
in his illness, and the knowledge of the malicious 
intrigues which have been industriously worked 
against him in some quarters, have combined with 
the general respect for his earnestness as a politician 
to secure for him the loyal support of his party. 

The Speaker held what will probably be his last 
levée last night, and there was, in consequence, a 
large attendance of Members of Parliament. Lord 
Salisbury, too, went to pay his respects to the First 
Commoner. Everybody feels sincerely sorry that Mr. 
Peel is giving up his task. Some of the language 
used regarding him in the press is undoubtedly 
exaggerated; but, taken as a whole, he has been 
an admirable Speaker, and his very defects, notably 
his fiery temper, have been of service in the stormy 
times during which he has occupied the Chair. 





There is some speculation now as to whether he will 
accept the usual solatium of a peerage on his retire- 


ment. I do not see any reason why he should not 
do so, as his illustrious father’s injunction to his 
children had no connection with such an event as 
the present, when one of the great statesman’s sons 
has fairly won a peerage for himself. I believe, 
however, that there will be a demonstration on 
the Radical benches aimed, not against Mr. Peel 
personally, but against the House of Lords. 

Friday.—Mr. Asquith’s speech in moving the 
second reading of the Welsh Church Disestablish- 
ment Bill received high praise from all quarters last 
night, and was another triumph for this clear-headed 
and most capable Minister. I observe that the Times 
political correspondent speaks of a feeling in some 
quarters of the House of Commons as to the near- 
ness of the General Election, and even hints that a 
dissolution may be suddenly sprung upon Parlia- 
ment after the second reading of the Welsh Church 
Bill has been carried. Anything is possible when 
the condition of parties is what it is just now, and 
it is impossible to deny that in the present condition 
of the Unionist alliance there is much to tempt 
Ministers to go to the country. But so far as I have 
been able to ascertain the opinions of members of 
the Government, there is no present intention of 
departing from the programme marked out at the 
beginning of the session, and in official quarters the 
date of the General Election seems to be fixed for 
next January. Bristol, by the way, is a surprise 
which neither party pretends to like. But local cireum- 
stances account fully for the apparent increase in the 
Socialist vote. 








JABEZ BALFOUR. 


HE efforts of the Foreign Office and of Scotland 

Yard seem at last to have been attended with 
some success, and we may hope before long to witness 
the arrival in this country of a man whose presence 
amongst us has been more earnestly desired during 
the last two years than that of any other person. 
In these circumstances, it would be in the highest 
degree improper to discuss the merits of Mr. Jabez 
Balfour, or the specific charges which are to be 
brought against him. That he can scarcely hope to 
be received without prejudice on returning to his 
native country is, no doubt, true; but for this fact 
he has nobody to thank but himself. When a man 
who has passed during many years as a person of 
integrity, and who has held a responsible position 
in society, finds himself charged with very serious 
offences against the law, his first duty, if he wishes 
to stand well with the public, is to meet those 
charges openly. If, instead of doing this, he takes 
to flight, and resorts to every possible expedient in 
order to avoid the necessity of returning to confront 
his accusers, he can hardly expect to excite much 
sympathy. It would, of course, be obviously unfair 
to say that Mr. Jabez Balfour's flight necessarily im- 
plied his guilt. He may be one of those unfortunate 
persons whose nervous systems are not under proper 
control, and who, even when innocent, would rather 
damage their own cause by evading arrest than face 
the ordeal of a public trial. However, as we hope that 
before long we shall have the fullest opportunity of 
ascertaining the merits or demerits of Mr. Balfour, 
we need not discuss the question of his guilt or in- 
nocence further at the present moment. We cannot 
but regret that so many attempts should have been 
made to import political prejudice into his case. 
Some journalists and members of Parliament have 
not hesitated to impute to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment a willingness to connive at Mr. Balfour's 
evasion of English law because of the “revelations” 
which it was supposed he might make when in the 
dock. A charge at once more insulting and more 
preposterous than this has never been made against 
a Ministry. We know nothing about the revelations 
concerning which chattering journalists have 
waxed mysterious, and we are certain that these 
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journalists themselves know no more than we do. 
But Jabez Balfour was a stone that might be flung 
at the Government, and he has, accordingly, been 
used in that capacity by some of the pariahs of the 
newspaper press. Honest people, whether they are 
Liberals or Conservatives, will simply rejoice in the 
thought that a judicial investigation into Mr. 
Balfour's conduct is about to take place, that he will 
be fully vindicated if innocent, and that he will be 
punished as he deserves if guilty. If his trial 
should throw light upon the misdeeds of others, 
well and good. In that case, his accomplices will 
have to share the ordeal which he is about to face. 
Whether these accomplices exist at all, and—if they 
do exist—to what political party they belong, are 
matters upon which the country is at present not 
only profoundly ignorant, but profoundly indifferent. 

The story of Mr. Balfour’s escape from England, 
and of his prolonged resistance to the attempts of 
the English Government to secure his surrender, has 
an interest altogether apart from the question of his 
guilt. He is, undoubtedly, an exceedingly astute and 
clever person. At the time of his disappearance, he 
had considerable sums of money at his command, 
and, what is still more important, he had plenty of 
time in which to form his plans and carry them into 
execution. In these circumstances, it may, we think, 
be assumed that he adopted the best device which 
the wit of man could contrive for putting himself 
absolutely beyond the reach of English justice. 
Yet, despite his money and his ingenuity, he has 
been run to earth, and, before long, his numerous 
attempts to defy the officers of the law will have 
been finally foiled. Here is a lesson for all those 
who think that it is an easy matter to evade the 
pursuit of the bloodhounds of the law when they 
have once been set upon the track. Many a criminal 
for whom the officers of justice are eagerly looking, 
it is true, escapes arrest. At this moment, more 
than a score of men accused of cold-blooded 
murders are walking about the earth in freedom 
and security; but in their case, and in that of most 
alleged criminals who succeed in avoiding arrest, the 
police have not been in possession of the first link in 
the chain of evidence against them. They have had 
no proper description of the accused persons. Where 
such a description exists, or where any other traces 
which tend to identification are to be found, escape 
is now well-nigh impossible. The world has become 
a very small place, and there is no single spot upon 
its surface where the lantern of the policeman cannot 
be flashed. A hundred years ago the rogue who was 
flying from justice had fifty secure havens of refuge 
open to him. Extradition treaties were practically 
unknown, and when a criminal had once set the 
frontier of a country between himself and his pur- 
suers he was practically safe. The murderers of one 
country were the guests of another, and wickedness 
could pursue its career with impunity, so long as it 
had the wings which money will always buy. And 
more recently, when the great nations of the Con- 
tinent had joined hands with England in an alliance 
against crime, there were still innumerable hiding- 
places for the fugitive from justice. But it is all 
changed now. Even the slopes-of the Andes—as Mr. 
Balfour has found to his cost—will not suffice to hide 
aman for whom the English police are searching. 
The islands of the Pacific are no longer within the pre- 
cincts of Alsatia, and many an offender has been 
dragged from a coral reef in the Southern Ocean and 
made to stand at the bar of the Old Bailey. Nay, 
Africa itself has ceased to be a certain hiding-place 
for the outlaw against whose life or liberty the 
hands of his fellow-men are raised. The most 
dramatic story in the modern annals of crime is that 
of James Carey, the leader of the Phoenix Park 
murderers. But even when protected by the British 
Government, as the reward of his treachery to his 
accomplices, Carey could not find a place of rest in 
Africa. 

The case of Jabez Balfour emphasises this lesson 
of the insecurity of the man who tries to hide him- 





self from the vigilant eye of the law. But some, as 
we have said, have escaped. Where these fugitives 
have found a refuge none can tell, but it is not likely 
that they have followed in the footsteps of Balfour, 
and trusted to their distance from England and the 
obscurity of the spot they have chosen for safety. 
Some of our readers may remember a remarkable 
story which appeared in the papers a few months 
ago in connection with this very case of Jabez 
Balfour. <A well-known man in a northern town, 
who had held many positions of trust and responsi- 
bility, fled from his home in order to avoid being 
arrested on grave criminal charges. By accident or 
design, he, too, chose the Argentine as a hiding- 
place. He had not been there many weeks before 
he was discovered, and the officers of the law were 
set upon his track. Again he fled, and strove to 
bury himself in the recesses of the Andes; but the 
sleuthhound of justice pursued him to his last 
retreat, and it was only because he perished miser- 
ably of disease before the officer sent in pursuit of 
him reached his last lair that he escaped the necessity 
of standing his trial in England. it would seem, 
indeed, as though the more remote the place of 
hiding is, the more certain is the fugitive to be dis- 
covered. This, probably, is the reason why the 
most daring and astute of professional criminals 
have always tried to hide themselves in the crowds 
of a great city. The notorious Charles Peace, prob- 
ably the most desperate burglar and murderer of 
this century, when a price was set upon his head, 
and his full description was to be found in every 
police-station in the United Kingdom, came to 
London and settled down quietly in Camberwell, 
where he might have been living in respectable 
obscurity to this hour if he had not been captured 
when committing a burglary at Blackheath. Even 
then his identity was only ascertained by accident, 
after he had served a year of the long term of im- 
prisonment to which he had been sentenced. These 
are the means by which the most daring members 
of the class of professional criminals usually try to 
avoid arrest. Fortunately for society they are, as a 
rale, unable to refrain from a return to their evil 
ways, and sooner or later they fall into the hands 
of the law. But the offender on a grand scale, the 
man who, however great his crimes may be, cannot 
be described as a professional criminal, tries the 
other expedient. He seeks to baffle justice by racing 
over thousands of miles of sea and land. Australia, 
Africa, South America, the Pacific Islands, are the 
places to which he turns instinctively when he seeks 
to hide himself. And to such places he almost in- 
variably turns in vain, as the case of Jabez Balfour 
shows. 








CONCERNING “THE GOLDEN POMP.” 





“Cur dono lepidum novum libellum?” is a question 
which many will be disposed to ask as they handle 
this delightful volume. The paper and the binding 
are in themselves attractive, and the selection has 
been made by a critic of refined and healthy taste. 
His own original writings are always pervaded by a 
tone of freshness as of sea-air and open skies, and 
form a refreshing contrast to the pathological species 
which has been popular of late. Mr. Quiller Couch 
has provided this volume with neat and scholarly 
notes which will be of interest to learned as well as 
unlearned readers. 

Of anthologies of this kind there are not too 
many in existence already. Mr. Holden’s “ Foliorum 
Silvula”’ has been one of the best in its generation, 
and many pieces in the present volume revive the 
memory of old “ temeraria in extremis” sins of boy- 
hood against the purity of Latin metres. By a 
strange irony of fate, many poets who are de- 
servedly represented here fell into neglect soon 
after the Restoration and have not been appreciated 
till comparatively recent years. For this reason 
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their lyrics are found less frequently in popular 
selections than the frigid verse of the eighteenth 
eentury. “The Golden Pomp” (a title derived from 
one of Herrick’s jocund pieces) fills a real want and 
will be acceptable to many who desire to possess 
some poems by the less known writers of the period 
but have not the leisure or the patience to read their 
entire works. The period covered by the volume is 
that which the editor terms the first part of the 
epoch of Italian influence on English song. It 
begins with Surrey and ends with Shirley. 

How superbly fresh and animal those Eliza- 
bethans were! For the spirit which breathed in 
them was the joyous Pagan spirit of the Renaissance, 
destined to be overcome by the dry powder and 
earnest piety of Cromwell's soldiers. Then came 
that all-absorbing political and commercial develop- 
ment which, steadily operating hand in hand with 
the Puritan spirit (for commerce and religion are 
the strongest world-shaping forces), has made us 
methodical, precise and prosaic. Our social civilisa- 
tion has gained, but the spirit of the Elizabethan 
is gone for ever. The other great creative era in 
our poetry, influenced by the great French Revolu- 
tion, took quite a different form. Poetry became 
once more sincere, but she became self-conscious and 
subjective. Contrast the way in which Shelley 
treats the song of the lark or the beauty of the 
flower with the way in which Herrick or Shakespeare 
himself treats the same themes. The melodious 
truism, “The flower which smiles to-day to-morrow 
dies,” led Shelley on to speak of the vanity of life 
and the supremacy of sorrow. The Rev. Robert 
Herrick once preached a sermon on the same text, 
and advised virgins to make the best of their time 
and aim at marriage. 

Still further removed is the Elizabethan English 
spirit from that untranslatable Weltschmerz 
which has been so prominent in German poetry. The 
great Goethe had a passing phase of it himself, and 
recommended the study of English literature to 
Eckermann as a wholesome antidote against the 
disease to which his more sentimental countrymen 
were liable. Maritime adventure and national life 
have long given Englishmen an outlet for their 
activities which has not existed for Germans till 
recent years. The want of this salutary outlet, the 
physical exhaustion at the end of the Thirty Years’ 
War, and the habit of confession continued through 
many generations in the Catholic parts of Germany 
(from which most of their poets and musicians have 
sprung), all combined to deepen that introspective 
spirit which underlies most German literature. 
Their poets have too frequently “thought them- 
selves tired,” as one of their own critics pathetic- 
ally expresses it. Hence a tendency to Schwer- 
muth, as well as to hopeless sorrow and despair 
—diseases born of those “spectres of the mind” 
which the ancient Greeks hardly knew, and 
which the greatest English poets have overcome 
or ignored. Goethe also overcame them, and 
found the world lovely and life full of pleasures. 
By his optimism and godlike serenity he stands apart 
from many more typically German poets, yet his 
lyrics are not so fresh and exhilarating as those of 
Shakespeare. But, most striking of all, is the differ- 
ence between the Elizabethan lyric and the modern 
French lyric, or the lyrics of that compound of Jew, 
German, and Frenchman, “ l’adorable He}nri Heine.” 
In modern French lyrics, and in the lyrics of Heine, 
sexual passion has acquired the place of importance. 
Paul Bourget confesses that sexual considerations 
play an exaggerated part in modern French life, 
and praises young Americans (whom “cette vieille 
Europe” has not yet bored or corrupted) for the 
comparative purity of their imagination and 
conduct. Anglo-Saxon poetry, like the Anglo- 
Saxon race, is more restrained in these matters 
than the poetry of the so-called “ romance” 
nations. It is often urged that these modern 
sentimental lyrics go deeper into the human heart 
than our own sturdy Elizabethans. But the words 





of Balzac are profoundly true : “ Ce que les moralistes 
nomment les abimes du cceur humain, c’est unique- 
ment les décevantes pensées, les involontaires mouve- 
ments de l’intérét personnel.” Refined sentiment is 
often only a cloak for equally refined sensuality. 
Yet love has a spiritual as well as a sensuous side, 
and has found its deepest expression in such lyric 
poets as Victor Hugo and Robert Browning. Such 
lyrics as “Oh quand je dors viens auprés de ma 
couche,” or “ All the breath and bloom of the year 
in the bag of one bee,” bear witness to the advance 
of womanhood (which some date from the importa- 
tion and use of hot narcotic beverages) in social 
influence and moral power. “ Das Ewig-weibliche” 
is probably a more potent factor in modern European 
life than it was in the age of Elizabeth, and the 
poetry which deals with love has undergone an 
inevitable development. Marlowe's “ Passionate 
Shepherd” offers to his love the delights of out- 
ward nature and gay apparel, while Robert Browning 
thanks God that the meanest of His creatures can 
show the woman he loves a side of his soul of which 
the world knows nothing. 

That charming letter-writer Edward Fitzgerald 
—whose casual criticisms are always worth consider- 
ing—lamented that the poetry of his friend Alfred 
was more likely to exert a sentimental than a robust 
influence. But the poetry of the most recent French 
school—of Paul Bourget or Jean Richepin, for example 
—is far more petulant than “In Memoriam.” The 
literatures of most countries seem to show symptoms 
of decadence and disease. Some imagine these 
symptoms portend a great social upheaval, and others 
prefer to disregardthem. Human nature is, after all, 
mightier than literary fashion and undergoes no 
fundamental change. But the virtues and vices 
which spring from over-refined civilisation are not 
the same as those which a more primitive society 
displays. The French influences of the Restoration 
softened the rude manners of our ancestors. The 
best corrective for the infirmities to which our modern 
literature and life iv subject is to be found in the 
brave spirit of the ruder Elizabethan times. 








CORNEY GRAIN, 





A VAST amount of years ago, a small boy, new 
to London, and giddy with dissipation in the 
Lowther Arcade and at the Crystal Palace, was 
taken one afternoon, being too young for an evening 
entertainment, to the Gallery of Illustration in 
Regent Street. Of what went forward on that 
momentous oceasion I have no precise recollection ; 
but I remember that the effect of being perched at 
the upper end of an inclined plane, shaped like a 
tunnel, was that of looking at a distant stage 
through a telescope. I recollect also that my youth- 
ful affections were there and then fixed upon Miss 
Fanny Holland, a slim and sylph-like representative 
of the ethereal emotions. My lodging at that time 
was near the roof of a modest habitation under the 
shadow of old Northumberland House; and on the 
evening of that visit to the Gallery of Illustration 
I went out upon the tiles, and when Big Ben struck 
the unearthly hour of half-past nine, I invited the 
stars to believe that my devotion to Fanny Holland 
was everlasting. Since then, with a maturing sense 
that this fascinating lady was not for me,I have 
taken youngsters to St. George’s Hall—who has not? 
—and renewed the effervescence of boyhood in their 
unrestrained delight in the simple humours of the 
German Reeds. The last time I saw Alfred Reed he 
was an elderly gentleman who, for no sufficient reason, 
had left his home and taken refuge at an inn on the 
Thames, where he was extremely shy of strangers, 
and persisted in addressing Miss Fanny Holland as 
“Mrs. Barleymow.” She was no longer sylph-like; 
she had, indeed the mellow proportions of the 
traditional landlady ; but now and again I heard in 
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her voice a note which carried me back to the 
Gallery of Illustration and to my invocation of the 
stars. And my little covey of youngsters, what a 
time they had! How they laughed at the mysterious 
old gentleman who had fled from his kindred in 
Maida Vale because he had done to death a lay figure 
in an artist's studio, and regarded himself as a 
homicide! He was like a portly Macbeth, whose 
hands were embrued with the blood of a dummy. 
Then came Corney Grain, and my small charges 
crowed with joy. It was an afternoon performance, 
and the audience consisted chiefly of women and 
children. What was the magic by which this 
fine humorist put himself at once in touch 
with the simplest of his auditors? There was one 
maiden who seemed to have reached that age when 
the sense of superiority is dawning in the feminine 
soul. She listened with a slightly disdainful air to 
the jests which floated about the hall on a current of 
mirth from the piano. But presently Corney Grain 
began to imitate some German musicians, and her 
gravity gave way. I could see that familiar images 
of Teutonic professors rose in her mind, and she 
laughed till the tears ran down her cheeks. And as 
the stream of kindly wit and observation flowed on 
with the musical chorus of merriment as from an 
instrument vastly tickled by the story, we all sat 
entranced, young and old; and when it was over, 
and that large and genial presence with the ex- 
pansive Lonhomie had disappeared, my little troop 
of innocent pleasure-seekers besieged me with en- 
treaties to bring them there again at the earliest 
possible moment. 

With a much more sophisticated audience Corney 
Grain was equally popular, and I have sometimes 
wondered whether the fashionable society which he 
politely mocked to its face was always conscious of 
the satire. He had a wide and accurate knowledge 
of the world which legislates for taste, and calls its 
intellectual toil the Season; and he set up a mirror 
in which butterflies and fribbles and social pretenders 
might see themselves most faithfully reflected. As 
everybody was amused and nobody was offended, I 
presumethatthefribbles never saw their images in the 
glass, butalwaysthepiquant likeness ofabsent friends. 
There is a happy faculty in society of not perceiving or 
not caring that acap fits its foolish and collective head. 
It has a positive relish for being ridiculed in the 
lump, and no analytical sensitiveness which might 
cause an individual listener to think that the satir- 
ist at the piano was sketching portraits from the 
models around him. It is one of the blessings of 
civilised intercourse that a caricature which might 
come home to aman if it were thrust under his nose 
by his wife or daughter, becomes laughable as an 
agreeable abstraction when it is presented by a pro- 
fessional entertainer, assisted by the caustic accom- 
paniment of a keyboard. Or there may have been 
something in Corney Grain's personality which took 
the edge off his irony. He was a big man, and when he 
sat down to entertain a drawing-room full of people he 
always seemed to be conferring an obligation, and con- 
descending to be funny. I never lost the impression 
that this was purely a casual act on his part, and 
that the next time I saw him he might be in the 
chair at the meeting of some learned body, or 
making an important speech about the state of the 
nation. He said things which from a little man 
might not have been endured, and he said them, 
moreover, with an air which suggested that from 
the ludicrous aspect of society he was at that 
moment contemplating he was not himself excluded. 
After all, the satirist who gives offence is not 
sufficiently enlightened to see his own share in the 
general absurdity. Whena man of Corney Grain’s 
bulk, which gave the world assurance of a monu- 
mental confidence, made it plain that he was not 
only a spectator of folly but a partaker, you rejoiced 
over this impartial distribution of frailty,and laughed 
without misgiving. 

For many years the entertainment associated 
with the German Reeds has delighted great numbers 





of simple-minded folk, who found it a more congenial 
distraction than the theatre. It has been called 
spoon-meat virginibus puerisque, and its patrons 
have been gently quizzed for their discrimination 
between the regular theatre and a performance 
which retained the charm and the technical crudity 
of private theatricals. But who wishes to see 
such a time-honoured institution fall to decay? It 
has at least produced one of the most admirable 
humorists of our generation ; and now it is threatened 
with extinction by the fatality which has re- 
moved Alfred Reed and Corney Grain almost at 
one stroke, everyone who is interested in the 
harmless amusements of the people must feel a 
genuine alarm. I can as little conceive London with- 
out the traditions of St. George’s Hall as London 
without the Polytechnic. Mrs. German Reed, the 
Priscilla Horton of a bygone renown, has just fol- 
lowed her son and his brilliant coadjutor to the 
grave. Is her name to be lost to the simple gaiety 
which it has symbolised for forty years? Is there 
no one to carry on the heritage which John Parry 
left to Corney Grain? A man who was equally at 
home on the stage of St. George’s Hall and in the 
society which constantly demanded some new thing 
to pique its jaded palate, had a wide empire. Let 
us hope he will have a successor as happily endowed, 
as great a favourite with the boys and girls who 
learned from Corney Grain that the cynicism of the 
humorous observer has no unkindly sting. 








THE DRAMA. 





“Tue Notorious Mrs. EBBSMITH.” 


T is natural to compare Mr. Pinero’s latest with his 
penultimate play, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
which promoted him to the primacy of our con- 
temporary stage. But the comparison is soon found 
to be worthless. The earlier play was great because 
it was the unflinching dissection of a temperament. 
We were shown a character consistent with itself. 
There was nothing that Paula did, or suffered, that 
was not inevitable. In a word, Paula was real, and 
so the drama of which she was the protagonist became 
what current slang calls “convincing.” From The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith we get no such overwhelm- 
ing impression of reality. It may be pleaded that 
the very inconsistency of Agnes Ebbsmith’s character 
is evidence of its organic life. In that she is “ various 
and mutable,” she is, it may be urged, a real 
woman. But this is only another form of the old 
fallacy that, because truth is stranger than fiction, 
the stranger you make your fiction the nearer you 
approximate to truth. There are variations and 
variations. There are those of nature, which, when 
we probe to the depths of character, can be 
harmonised, wrought into some causal relationship 
one with the other. But there are also those of 
artifice, chosen by the playwright arbitrarily, to 
provide a striking “ situation” or a dramatic 
“climax.” It is to these, I think we shall be able to 
see, rather than to those, that some of the sudden 
variations in Agnes’s character belong. And to see 
this—if we do come to see it—is, of course, to see 
that The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith is not a great 
play. 

If there is to be comparison at all—the instinctive 
tendency to it is perfectly defensible, for we esti- 
mate a playwright’s growth by comparison between 
his earlier and later stages—I should prefer to select 
The Profligate. For here the root-idea is ident- 
ical with that of the new play: the tragedy of a 
woman linked to a man only to discover that he 
falls grievously short of her ideals. The earlier 
play, as originally written, was, indeed, a tragedy 
in the strict sense. It ended with the death of one 
of the partners, as the only mode of escape from a 
union which had become impossible. As played, 
however, it ended with the sacrifice of the woman’s 
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ideals to her love; she determined to make the best 
of a bad business. In the new play, we find both 
these solutions again presented, not this time as 
alternatives, but in succession, though in reverse 
order. At first the woman determines to sacrifice 
her ideals to her love. Then she passes to the other 
ending—a dissolution of the union. Of course, as 
the union here is not legal and binding, but “ free,” 
the dissolution is effected by mere separation. The 
death of either partner is not demanded. Attend 
carefully to these two solutions, for all the drama of 
The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith centres in the heroine's 
hesitation between them. Will Agnes “save” her- 
self, by leaving Lucas Cleeve? Or will she “lose” 
herself, to keep him? It will be convenient to label 
the rival solutions A and B. 

Agnes is Mr. Grant Allen’s “ Woman Who Did” — 
with a difference. Like Herminia, she has chosen to 
live with a man in “free” union, in order, first, to 
provide humanity with a sort of object-lesson in the 
feasibility and righteousness of such a partnership 
between “true man” and “true woman,” and, 
secondly, to secure a sympathetic collaborator in 
the good work of evolving and propagating liberal 
ideas generally. Like Herminia, she finds the 
experiment a dismal failure. But there is a differ- 
ence, as I say, and it is a vital one. MHerminia’s 
experiment broke down from external, accidental 
causes. She had chosen the right mate, or—to put 
it more accurately—we do not know that she had 
not chosen the right mate, for the man died before 
the plan could be fairly tried. Agnes’s experiment, 
on the other hand, fails from internal, essential 
causes: the nature of the mate she had chosen, 
his ignorance of the work demanded of him, 
his unfitness for it when he becomes aware of 
it. Here, of course, Mr. Pinero has the advantage 
over Mr. Grant Allen ; the dramatist faces the real 
problem—the problem whether these “free” unions 
can resist the disintegrating causes from within— 
while the novelist evades it. But Mr. Pinero’s eager- 
ness to go straight to the heart of his problem has 
betrayed him, at the very outset, into postulating 
something which it is not very easy to grant. For 
if Agnes’s experiment fails from the unfitness of the 
mate, it ought to be plausibly explained how she 
came to choose an unfit mate. She is the daughter 
of a famous Socialist agitator, the widow of a min 
who disgusted her with legal marriage: the la‘e 
Mr. Ebbsmith, we are told, treated her at first 
as “a woman in a harem,’ and subsequently as 
“a beast of burden.” She had herself mounted a 
chair in Hyde Park, and waved the red flag in pro- 
cessions, and as a priestess of some Hall of Science 
had been known as “Mad Agnes.” Poverty drove 
her to sick-nursing, and in this work she fell in with 
Lucas Cleeve, “dying of an unhappy marriage.” 
Lucas is a youth of good family, and, before he fled 
from his shrewish wife and London society (the 
scene of the play is laid in Venice, the classic home 
of “free” union, actual and theatrical), was a 
“coming man” in politics (“ How many coming men 
does one know! Where on earth do they all go to?”’). 
Lucas is a neuropath—you can “hear his nerves 
vibrating” ; also he is an egoist, a sensualist, unstable 
as water. His weakness, his selfishness, his neurosis, 
even his “ graphomania,” as Nordau would call it, are 
indicated by Mr. Pinero in a hundred subtle touches. 
How did Agnes come to choose such a man for what 
she would call her “ life-work” ? Mad Agnes, indeed ! 
The first hint of the rift between them is given as 
it should be, dramatically. She shrinks instinctively 
from the man’s kiss. “If our union could but be 
devoid of passion!” she cries. That is her ideal; it 
is not Lucas’s. It is evident that the free union can- 
not be what she had hoped. What is to be done? 
The Duke of St. Olpherts, deputed by the wife to 
negotiate for Lucas’s formal return to cohabitation, 
is all for what I have called solution A. Not that 
this nobleman, an elderly libertine—my Lord Dangars 
of The Profligate promoted to the strawberry-leaf— 
cares whether Agnes “saves” herself or not; he is 





only anxious that the union shall be broken off. 
To this end, he paints Lucas as the washy senti- 
mental sensualist that he is, and thoroughly 
opens Agnes’s eyes. The interview between the 
pair—the stock stage interview between “bloated 
aristocrat” and “daughter of the people” (“I 
was within three feet of her while she deliber- 
ately Trafalgar Squared me”)—is amusing, but, 
in the main, irrelevant. It does, however, serve 
one useful purpose: it brings into play the other of 
the two solutions, solution B. Ever a fighter, Agnes 
inclines to B merely because the Duke, her opponent, 
is all for A. But, surely, the motive is a little 
inadequate? One short conversation with the Duke, 
and Agnes the idealist will abandon her ideas of 
regenerating the human race, and lower herself to 
the level of Lucas the sensualist, rather than lose 
him. “I always feared,” she declares, “lest I should 
come to love him in the common, helpless way of 
women ”—and now, all in a moment, she has! And 
(a true woman here, no doubt) she announces her 
change of mood by a change of dress. The prim 
stuff gown gives place to a magnificent affair, all 
gilding and no bodice to speak of. This trick-change 
symbolises solution B. Our Lady of Pain has become 
a Daughter of Joy. I confess that I have qualms 
about the accuracy of Mr. Pinero’s “ psychometry” 
—to borrow a blessed word of “ George Egerton’s” 
—at this juncture. Is Agnes’s moral transformation 
natural? Or did Mr. Pinero first think how effective 
a scene could be made out of that sudden entrance 
in the dazzling dress, and then arrange the moral 
transformation accordingly? I wonder. 

The dress is catastrophic. It promptly turns the 
Duke round to solution B. He sees that, as Agnes is 
determined to “lose” herself rather than leave 
Lucas, there is nothing for it but a compromise. 
It is a terribly base compromise, but suavely 
proffered by his Grace as “quite the proper 
thing” in thes cases. Lucas shall return, out- 
wardly, to his wife; he shall retain Agnes in a 
“ second establishment.” And now Agnes begins to 
perceive what “losing” herself really means: she 
has abandoned her high ideals, she is now to roll 
in the mire. Even this sacrifice she is prepared to 
make, when she finds that Lucas secretly desires it. 
Solution B, then, it is! The Duke is for it, the wife 
is for it, Lucas is for it, Agnes consents to it. But 
solution A now finds championship in a fresh quarter. 
A clergyman, the Rev. Amos Winterfield, and his 
sister, a young widow (sympathising with Agnes, 
because she, too, had been unhappily married), Mrs. 
Thorpe, endeavour to get Agnes away. Failing in 
their entreaties, they thrust a Bible into her hands. 
With a cry of defiance, Agnes flings the Bible into 
the stove (solution B wins!)—no, no, solution A is 
not beaten yet!—she has plucked the Bible out 
again ! 

As you will have guessed, this is the incident of 
the play which “ brings down the house.” I cannot 
conceal my dislike for it. Let me not be accused of 
failing in reverence for a sacred subject. Religion, 
surely, has nothing to do with the vulgar treatment of 
the Bible—I mean the mass of paper and printer’s 
ink in its brown leather covers—as a sort of thauma- 
turgic talisman. You know to what I refer—the 
popular demand for anecdotes of soldiers saved on 
the battle-field because the Bible (just over their 
heart) received the bullet, the popular taste for 
pictures (on grocers’ almanacs) of royal personages 
graciously presenting a copy of the Bible to negro 
tributaries. And I cannot help feeling that Mr. 
Pinero has introduced the Bible incident to gratify 
this demand. For it is an excrescence on the play, 
it is absurd in the circumstances. When Hedda 
Gabler burnt Lévborg’s manuscript in the stove— 
one incident inevitably suggests the other, even 
though it may not have been suggested by it in 
Mr. Pinero’s consciousness—she was doing some- 
thing in accord with her temperament, she was 
symbolising and summing up all her previous états 
d'dme. But Agnes is not the woman to be influenced 
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by a Bible thrust under her nose, and her ¢tat d’dme 
is quite outside the field of operations of the 
Religious Tract Society. 

We have reached the end of the third act. The 
fourth—a weak act, serving only to dilute what has 
preceded it—brings in the wife to press, once more, 
solution B, and then, suddenly ashamed of herself, 
to substitute solution A. Finally, when Lucas is 
dismissed, and Agnes is left alone with the clergy- 
man and his sister, we see that solution A “ has it.” 

Is there a thesis in this play ? Some well-meaning 
people have seen in it an exposure of irregular 
unions; we are invited to learn from it what 
Nemesis awaits on them. But the play, it might 
with equal justice be contended, is a still more scath- 
ing exposure of regular unions. Every marriage 
seen or heard of in it has been a failure—Agnes’s, 
Lucas’s, Mrs. Thorpe’s, and the Duke’s. At most, all 
that is demonstrated is that an ill-assorted pair are 
no more likely to make a success of an irregular than 
of a regular union. Yoke Romola with Tito Melema, 
St. Theresa with Uhomme sensuel moyen, and there 
will be the deuce to pay! Mr. Pinero has chosen to 
show the result on a woman's character of associa- 
tion with a man unworthy of her; it was a perfectly 
legitimate choice, an excellent subject for drama; 
but do not let us pretend that he has shown any- 
thing more. 

As to the acting, one’s first impulse is to praise it 
unreservediy ; for when the player's art is at the 
level which it reaches at the Garrick we are all apt 
to be the helpless dupes of it. The personages, as 
played, are so interesting that we lose sight of the 
question whether they are the exact personages the 
playwright had in mind, just as the pleasure we 
derive from the mere excellence of the painting in 
& portrait leaves us indifferent to the question 
whether it is a good likeness. But criticism, what- 
ever the temptation, cannot shirk this question. 
Ask it of Mrs. Patrick Campbell's Agnes, ask it of 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s Lucas, and I think that, for 
all the pleasure these players give you, you will have 
to recognise the true source of your pleasure rather 
in the personalities of the players than in the con- 
sciousness that they have faithfully interpreted 
their parts. I admit the skill, the strenuous intelli- 
gence, with which Mrs. Campbell presents the earlier 
Agnes, the Agnes of the stuff gown, the Hyde Park 
reminiscences, and the lofty ideals; and that very 
admission, I should be inclined to add—playing 
Devil's Advocate for the moment—is my case. For 
it was an impression of skill, of intelligent en- 
deavour, that Mrs. Campbell's acting here gave me 

not an impression of reality. She is an actress of 
temperament—which does not mean she is not a 
great actress, for Eleonora Duse is in the same case— 
but which does mean that she is an actress whose 
temperament cannot disguise itself. As I listened to 
Agnes fighting her Hyde Park battles o’er again, and 
declaring how “she had thrilled at the sight of the 
sea of upturned faces” (I give the idea, if not Mr. 
Pivero’s language), I smiled incredulously—I was 
aware of the “ contortions of the Sibyl without the 
inspiration.” And when she confided to Lucas her 
longing to empty their union of al! passion, I felt 
that she ought to change places with her confidant: 
such an aspiration would have suited well with Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson’s ascetic face, and rapt gaze of 
the visionary, but on the lips of that lithe, nervous, 
palpitating creature—no, no! It is when Agnes be- 
gins to love “ in the common, helpless way of women,” 
when her nerves master her, when “her sex finds 
her out,” that the actress’s temperament is allowed 
free expansion, and then the result is magnificent. 
To see such a woman finally carried off by a wooden 
curate and a “respectable” matron to a Yorkshire 
moor is to see without believing. Depend upon it, 

all the heather in Yorkshire will soon be on fire. 
Nor does Mr. Forbes-Robertson quite realise for 
me the Duke's description of Lucas as “an egoist, 
in intellect a callow boy, in morals an epicure.” 
Here again we are, I think, conscious of disparity 





between the temperament of the player and the 
part to be played. Mr. Hare’s elderly, cynical 
aristocrat, a Lauzun with the gout, a Don Juan 
sur le retour, is the final and triumphant em- 
bodiment of a type which the actor has been 
gradually perfecting throughout his career. The 
minor parts are all carefully done; Mr. Aubrey 
Smith's wooden parson is exact to a whisker, Miss 
Calhoun, in bating not a jot of Mrs. Cleeve’s 
odiousness, is conscientious to the verge of heroism, 
and Mr. Ian Robertson's caricature-sketch of the 
odious lady’s still more odious brother bites into 
the last act like an acid.... And to think that 
this play, if rumour and Mr. William Archer speak 
truly, only escaped the veto of the censorship by 
the skin of its teeth! A. B. W. 








LENT PREACHING IN PARIS. 

MARKED change in the style of the French 
LA pulpit dates from the movement in the direction 
of liberal Catholicism which is associated with the 
names of Montalembert, Lamennais, and Lacordaire. 
The early school of Lent preachers who had con- 
tented themselves with the repetition of dogmatic 
teaching were succeeded by men of the Lacordaire 
stamp, who sought to bring into relief the moral 
aspects of Christianity. This remained the ideal of 
preaching held in view by such men as the Pére 
Didon, Montsabré, and Mgr. d@’Hulst. The series 
of Lenten sermons preached by the latter on the 
“Basis of Morality” attracted large congregations 
of men to Notre Dame. It is not probable that the 
preacher’s conclusions respecting Kant and the 
imperious claims of the Categorical Imperative 
could have satisfied many of his hearers; but the 
objections were candidly stated, and the doctrines 
of evolutionists, positivists, materialists, and pessi- 
mists were successively exposed in a clear and 
masterly way. 

But the sermons most in favour with the Parisian 
public are those which treat social questions. In 
one of the richest parishes of Paris—the Madeleine, 
—a Dominican preached a series of Lenten discourses 
on the Daties of the Rich ; the Lawof Justice; the Law 
of Charity, and the Brotherhood of Man. At St. 
Clotilde, in the heart of the aristocratic Faubourg 
St. Germain, a Jesuit treated the question of “ Work 
and Wages,” laying down the principle that a 
share in a company does not only confer upon the 
holders the right of receiving a dividend, but that 
it also imposes the moral responsibility of any 
injustice suffered by the workmen. Even the 
Lenten orators who had announced theological 
subjects seemed drawn by an irresistible fascination 
to the study of social questions—one preacher in- 
terrupting his course on “ Hypnotism and Miracles” 
in order to treat the absorbing theme. It came to 
the front at the outlying Church of St. Pierre de 
Montrouge where the old system of a dialogue 
between two preachers—one of whom played the 
part of the Devil's advocate—was revived with 
great success. The preacher began his sermon as 
follows :—“ It is impossible to deny the existence of 
® grave social question. Some time ago, a Socialist 
Congress took place in Paris itself. In Germany, 
the Socialist candidates obtain more than a million 
of votes. In England, strikes are the order of the 
day. Everywhere we find war to the knife between 
Labour and Capital. The Church alone can heal this 
breach. The Church, strong in its principles and in 
its gospel—the Church.” 

“Allow me to put a question,” a voice said, 
suddenly. The “ Devil's Advocate” had risen from 
his place on the “ banc d’ceuvre” opposite the pulpit. 
His mocking voice had a strange effect in the sacred 
edifice. “You make a great fuss about your ‘Church’ 
as a universal panacea” he went on, in a sneering 
tone. “The Church was not born yesterday ; it has 
eighteen centuries of existence. If it be really so 
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powerful it has had plenty of time to make its power 
felt. Show us that your Church is able to solve the 
social question, and this will prove the truth of your 
assertion.” We can only allow ourselves space for 
the leading points of the preacher's striking reply. 
“The Church has abolished slavery. The Church 
has ennobled work ; it has made the carpenter's tool 
sacred. The Church has created Charity. Go to 
Pompeii, to Herculaneum—you will only find the 
houses of the rich. Come to Paris, and you will 
find countless asylums—the hostelries of suffering 
humanity.” 

The “ Devil’s Advocate” rose to object that all 
this was ancient history. The Church had done 
good service in past time, he admitted, “ but now it 
is dead.” The preacher gave a vehement denial. 
* No—a thousand times, no. The Church lives. All 
modern questions have been closely studied by the 
Church. It was a bishop—Mgr. Gibbons—who pro- 
posed the eight-hours day. The Pall Mall Gazette 
showed us that Mgr. Manning, in spite of his eighty- 
two years, was able to conjure up a social tempest. 
You speak of a coffin for a dead Church; but I 
declare that it is creating not a coffin, but a cradle 
for the new-born hopes of the world.” This time the 
Devil's Advocate was put to silence. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


- Se 


THE CYPRUS DEBATE. 


Srr,—The debate on Cyprus which closed on Tuesday night 
will, I feel sure, be read with deep disappointment as well by the 
friends and well-wishers of that island in this country as by the 
Cypriotes themselves. The questions raised cover a wide field, 
but in no way deal with the real practical solution of the matter. 
On the one side we find a convenient peg used on which to hang 
a more or less personal attack upon Sir William Harcourt, and 
on the other a manifest tendency shown to arraign the policy of 
Lord Beaconsfield as regards the Berlin Treaty generally. 
There is also a regrettable attempt on the part of the Opposition 
to make party capital out of such inept a as those of “little 
Englanders” and “ the policy of scuttle.” I would remark, by the 
way, that it may be questioned whether those who use the taunt of 
“little Englanders ” do not laythemselves more open to that cheap 
sneer when they base the argument for maintaining the statu quo 
simply on the ground that this country is “a gainer of £10,000 
a year ” (vide Times of 2th inst.) by the transaction of intercept- 
ing the tribute for the benefit of certain bondholders. The 
anomalous position of this tribute question, it appears, is fully 
recognised by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and is further 
ably demonstrated by Sir H. Bulwer in his lettor to the Times, 
in which he shows that, although Cyprus is debited with a 
deficit on paper—in respect of which the British taxpayer is 
called upon to make a grant-in-aid—there has never been such a 
thing as a “ deficit properly so-called in Cyprus. What deficits 
there have been since the British occupation have been due 
entirely to the obligation to make this annual payment (£92,800) 
nominally to Turkey, but actually to the British Treasury for the 
bondholders of the ‘Turkish guaranteed loan of 1855.” 

But the disappointing feature of all the discussion on the 
subject is that the non possumus attitude seems still maintained 
as regards the tribute. It is all very well for Sir H. Bulwer 
and Sir F. Young to give optimistic quotations showing the 
beneficial effects of the British oceupation in Cyprus. But I 
should like to be allowed to draw the attention of the readers of 
THE SPEAKER to a few fair specimens of the expression of 
public opinion appearing week by week in Cypriot Greek 
journals, The Evagoras, of Nicosia, in the last number that 
reaches me, says :— 

[ TRANSLATION. ] 


“* Most of the Cypriot journals have risen against the tribute 
impost, and call upon the people to declare by meetings their 
steady and irrevecable will as regards the abolition of this tax. 
We do not doubt that the Cypriotes, feeling the justice of their 
cause and well knowing the ruin to the verge of which they are 
constantly being dragged by this forcible and inequitably ad- 
justed taxation, will hesitate for a moment. It is high time that 
this stone which presses on the breasts of the Cypriot people 
should be removed. It is high time that the bonds which have 
rendered consumptive a once financially healthy people should 
be severed. It is high time that this execrable tribute should be 
‘ended,’ in order that the Cypriot people may breathe again and 
be in a position to take a step onward towards progress and 
enlightenment. We will not cease reminding our compatriots 








that it is only through the abolition of this impost that taxation 
can be reduced, roads planned and made, harbours constructed, 


education improved, It behoves the Cypriot people to gather 
together on some day to be fixed in the capitals of the provinces 
of the island, and resolve uno animo to cast off the burden they 
have carried so long merely to serve foreign interests and alien 
purposes,” 

Another native journal expresses itself in these words :— 


[TRANSLATION. ] 


“A most prolonged servitude has, indeed, rendered the 
Oypriot people too patient by half; but we cannot believe that 
the people have been reduced to so degrading a condition as not 
to feel their own sufferings most acutely, or to await at the 
hands of mere chance a change in their fate. The endeavours 
of a particular class of the island’s inhabitants to improve their 
lot manifestly lead to no real success, for the island cannot find 
its prosperity in the welfare of a particular class of its inhabit- 
ants, the common good of the people depending on their common 
action as a community, and such action must be strongly directed 
against the execrable tribute, for it is through the abolition of 
that impost that the whole island will be saved from the danger 
that attaches to the misery threatening it, and so be enabled to 
enter on a new era of financial improvement. We are quite 
alive to the magnitude of the task, but we are courageously 
facing and even anticipating success, supported as we are by 
Justice herself. We know that our first endeavours will again 
meet with the familiar reply, non possumus ; but we must not 
be discouraged should our primary efforts be unsuccessful. 
On the contrary, we must draw new force from our frustrated 
attempts, and to the non possumus of her Majesty's Ministers 
we must oppose the non possumus of the Cypriot people.” 

I would add one more quotation, which I think will show 
that, although certain benefits have undoubtedly acerned to the 
island since the British occupation, there is an increasing 
danger lest the paralysing effects of this tribute should cause 
the natives to lose sight altogether of the manifest advantages 
of our rule. 

“Until the period of the British occupation,” says the 
Evagoras, “the inhabitants of the island had no knowledge 
whatever of the process of attachment or seizure; and the com- 
mulsory sale of their cattle, of their farming implements, of the 
ouses and property of agriculturists and others, was not even 
known to the officials of the unspeakable government of the 
Pashas. Let it be known that the Administration in those days 
not only did not force the payment of the taxes, but actually 
granted loans to the poorer farmers—loans which for the most 
part were never redeemed or expected to be. The seizures by 
which nowadays the sale of any movable or immovable property 
is accompanied may therefore be considered as an additional 
burden imposed by these philanthropic and civilising function- 
aries.” 

Many more extracts to similar effect might be supplied from 
the current island journals. On all grounds, then, 1 venture to 
think it a matter of great regret that the real problem to be 
solved—the tribute question—has not been taken in hand with 
a view to a statesmanlike settlement, and that those who delight 
to pose as “ big Englanders” should be found aequieseing in a 
state of things so monstrously unjust to the Cypriotes for a 
supposed gain of a few thousands to the Imperial Exchequer. 
In a word, the tribute is excessive in amount, its allocation is 
indefensible in theory and morally unsound. By the admission 
of a most capable High Commissioner, it has “ necessarily 
crippled the island Administration”; it is causing widespread 
havoe among the people generally.—I am, sir, yours obedientiy, 

CHARLES HANCOCK. 

Reform Club, London, 21st March. 


CORNEY GRAIN. 


Dear Str,—In these days when moral dirt and disease have 
so large a part in the amusement offered us on the stage, it will 
be with profound regret that many Londoners will have learnt 
last Saturday the death of Mr. Corney Grain. There are still 
in this dreary end of the century many people, both old and 
young, who love a Jaugh for its own sake, and count it one of 
the best things going, and for these Mr. Grain’s loss is irre- 
parable. For he laughed with them and at them in a genial 
mood, and his fun was innocent, devoid of double-meaning and 
all other high flavours which are so apt to leave a bitter taste, 
Was it this innocence or his refinement, or both, that kept him 
so free from the depressing influences of the day? Free from 
the vulgarity of the New Humour, and equally free from the 
wit which only offers you for laughter the indecent or the vile. 
In an age of “ brutal frankness,” Mr, Grain managed to remain 
refinedly frank, and under his wit, which was often delicious, 
lay always a simple, human kindliness, old-fashioned but 
refreshing. 

And his reward for this is to have been much beloved by 
children—the best crities of genuine fun—and respected and 
enjoyed by many men and women. He has left us in the prime 
of life, and | doubt we shall never again have a Corney Grain 
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who “loved to see little (and big) folks merry,” and who knew 
so well how to manage it. 

I don’t know whether you will care to insert these few words 
of sincere appreciation and regret, but I think they express in 
some sort the feeling of very many who have been, like myself, 

Hampstead, N.W., AMONG HIS AUDIENCE. 
March 18th. 


LINCOLNSHIRE AND WORTH. 

Srr,—Your lively article of last week is perfectly right in 
asserting that “ Lincolnshire has a rare distinction amongst 
Evglish counties” from the curious variety of the kinds of 
eminence now. as in other centuries, attained to by its sons; but 
totally wrong in supposing that Lincolnshire—perhaps the most 
patriotie of all our counties—is not well aware of the fact. Mr. 
Worth has probably, indeed, *‘ never been toasted at an agri- 
cultural dinner” for very good and obvious reasons. It would 
not be a consoling pride to a Lincolnshire farmer in the de- 
pression of wheat that his wife and daughters got their dresses 
from Paris. But it would not surprise me if a monument were 
erected to Worth in his native town, and the extracts which I 
enclose you from the eurrent Stu nford Mercury (the oldest. by 
the way, of all provincial newspapers) will show you that neither 
does Lincolnshire forget Worth, nor did Worth forget Lineoln- 
shire. No Lincolnshire man, wherever his lot may be cast, has 
ever yet forgotten his county. 

In 1889 the Lincoln and Nottingham Architectural Society 
held its meeting at Bourn, which is a long way from the wolds, 
and on the border-line between the fens of Holland and the old 
forest district of Kesteven. I well remember a delightful paper 
then read by the late Precentor Venables (whose loss all 
Lincolnshire is now deploring) on the history of Bourn and the 
many distinguished names with which it is connected. Is there, 
indeed, any other tiny town in England—the population is under 
4,000—which can produce a list to rival it ? The story of 
Hereward he rightly dismissed as belonging rather to the realm 
of myth than of sober history. But, he went on, “if I have 
been compelled to regard the connection of the noble name of 
Hereward with Bourn as somewhat mythical, resting on no solid 
historical ground, there are those of the glory of whom, as 
sons or as denizens, nothing can deprive you. You may 
elaim as your own Robert Manning of Brunne, who, in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, by his writings, his 
‘Chronicle’ aud ‘ Handlynge Sinne,’ which he wrote for un- 
learned men, to keep them out of mischief at their games 
and ales, did more than any man to stamp its present character 
on our mother-tongue, and to make English the grand language 
itis. Nothing can rob Bourn of the glory of having been the 
birthplace of Queen Elizabeth's wise and politic Minister, 
William Cecil, Lord Burghley, whose skilful pilotage carried the 
vessel of the State over many stormy seas, through not a few 
fierce tempests, and raised her to her high position among thie 
nations of Europe. Here, too, was born the naval hero, Job 
Hartopp, the gallant companion of Sir John Hawkins in those 
semi-buccaneering expeditions which first established England’s 
supremacy at sea; and here, too,though Bourn may feel cause 
to be ashamed of his parentage, was born the celebrated preacher, 
Dr. William Dodd, whose crime and unhappy end must not 
blind us to his zealous and successful exertions in aid of the 
miserable and the fallen. And,” he went on, “to come to our 
own times, when the history of Bourn comes to be written, it will 
not be her least title to fame that she produced one whiose name is 
universally celebrated on both sides of the Atlantie—the dread 
of husbands and the idol of their wives—the prince of men- 
milliners, the great Worth of Paris."—I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, G. E, Jeans. 

Shorwell Vicarage, Isle of Wight, March 19th. 


A BOREAL BALLAD. 





( HAVE you heard o’ the Mackenzie bodie, 
The great Wild Bore of the North Countree ? 
This is the tale o’ the Mackenzie bodie, 
And how he came a-boring of me. 


He came from far Breadalbane to London. 
In his pockets were manuscripts thirty and three. 
He sent up his card.—Said I, “ Lo, I am undone! 
What shall I do if he read them to me?” 


He came at nine, and he talked till eleven; 
Then read me a novel till half-past three. 

“ Excuse me,” said I, “ but we dine at seven—” 
“TI am much obliged for the honour,” quoth he. 


He finished the novel ; he read a poem. 

“TI think Jones would publish this volume,” quo’ he. 
** Maybe,” said I, “ but I do not know him ; 

And in the meantime, I'll ring for tea.” 





He drank three cups, and he read three poems. 
My brain it reeled, and mine eyes grew dim. 
My soul it loathed the Mackenzie bodie. 
I took the teapot and shied it at him. 


I fled, and I know not what befell him. 
I left him lying, and saw him no more, 

But I dodge up courts as I walk down Fleet Street, 
And shun the ’buses I took before. 


And at eve I tread my own stairway softly, 
And open the door in dread lest I see 
There in the arm-chair the Mackenzie bodie 
With another manuscript waiting for me! 
P. D. L. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





CHAUCER.*—I. 

WORK such as Professor Skeat’s Chaucer puts 
y the critic into a frame of mind that lies some- 
where midway between modesty and cowardice. It 
is such a tremendous performance! One says, “Here 
is compressed the labour of a lifetime almost. 
What right have I, who have given but a very 
few hours of my life to the enjoying of Chaucer ; 
who have never collated his MSS.; who have taken 
the events of his life on trust from his biographers ; 
who am no authority on his spelling, his rhythms, 
his inflections, or the spelling, rhythms, inflections of 
his age; who have read him only as I have read 
other great poets, for the pleasure of reading—what 
right have I to express any opinion on a work of 
this character, with its imposing commentary, its 
patient research, its enormous accumulation of 
special information ?” 


Nevertheless this diffidence, I am sure, may be 
carried too far. After all is said and done we, with 
our average life of threescore years and ten, are the 
heirs of all the poetry of all the ages. We must do 
our best in our allotted time, and Chaucer is but one 
of the poets. He did not write for specialists in his 
own age, and his main value for succeeding ages 
resides, not in his vocabulary, nor in his inflections, 
nor in his indebtedness to foreign originals, nor in 
the metrical uniformities or anomalies that may be 
discovered in his poems; but in his poefry. Other 
things are accidental; his poetry is essential. Other 
interests—historical, philological, antiquarian—must 
be recognised ; but the poetical, or (let us say) the 
spiritual, interest stands first and far ahead of 
all others. By virtue of it Chaucer was great and 
remains great. Now, as always, he makes his chief 
and his convincing appeal to that which is spiritual 
in men, and he appeals by the poetical quality of 
such lines as these, from Emilia’s prayer to Diana. 

*Chaste goddesse, wel wostow that I 
Desire to been a mayden al my lyf, 
Ne never wol I be no love ne wyf. 
I am, thou woost, yet of thy companye, 
A mayde, and love hunting and venerye, 
And for to walken in the woder wilde, 
And noght to been a wyf, and be with childe. . .” 


Or of these two from the Prioresses’ Prologue— 
“© moder mayde! O mayde moder free! 
O bush unbrent, brenninge in Moyses sighte. . .” 
Or of these from the general Prologue — also 
thoroughly poetical, though the quality differs— 
“There was also a Nonne, a Prioresse, 
That of hir smyling was ful simple and coy; 


Hir gretteste ooth was but by séynt Loy; 
And she was cleped madame Eglentyne. 





* (1) The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited from 
numerous manuscripts by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D., LL.D., 
ete. Vol. IV., “The Canterbury Tales” —Text. Vol. V., Notes to the 
“Canterbury Tales.” Vol..VI., Introduction, Glossary, Indexes. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 

(2) Chaucer's “ Canterbury Tales.” Edited, with notes and intro- 
duction, by Alfred W. Pollard. London: Macmillan & Co. 

(3) “The Student’s Chaucer.’” By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
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Ful wel she song the service divyne, 
Entuned in hir nose ful semely; 

And Frensh she spak fal faire and fetisly, 
After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 

For Frensh of Paris was to hir unknowe.. . 


” 


Now the essential quality of this and of all very 
great poetry is also what I may call a wniversal 
quality ; it appeals to those sympathies which, un- 
equally distributed and often distorted or suppressed, 
are yet the common possessions of our species. This 
quality is the real antiseptic of poetry: this it is 
that keeps a line of Homer perennially fresh and in 


bloom :— 
“"“Os dro, trols 8 Hin waréxev pvel(oos ala 
év Aaxedainom abt, pian év marpids yal.” 


These lines live because they contain something 
which is also permanent in man: they depend con- 
fidently on us, and will as confidently depend on our 
great-grandchildren. I was glad to see this very 
courageously put the other day by Professor Hiram 
Corson, of Cornell University, in an address on “ The 
Aims of Literary Study ""—an address which Messrs. 
Macmillan have printed and published here and in 
America. “ All works of genius,” says Mr. Corson, 
‘‘ render the best service, in literary education, when 
they are first assimilated in their absolute character. 
It is, of course, important to know their relations to 
the several times and places in which they were pro- 
duced; but such knowledge is not for the tyro in 
literary study. He must first know literature, if he 
is constituted so to know it, in its absolute character. 
He can go into the philosophy of its relationships 
later, if he like, when he has a true literary educa- 
tion, and when the ‘ years that bring the philosophic 
mind’ have been reached. Every great production 
of genius is, in fact, in its essential character, no 
more related to one age than to another. It is only 
in its phenomenal character (its outward manifesta- 
tions) that it has a special relationship.” And Mr. 
Corson very appositely quotes Mr. Ruskin on Shake- 
speare’s historical plays— 

“Tf it be said that Shakespeare wrote perfect historical plays 
on subjects belonging to the preceding centuries, I answer that 
they are perfect plays just because there is no care about 
centuries in them, but a life which all men recognise for the 
human life of all time; and this it is, not because Shakespeare 
sought to give universal truth, but because, painting honestly 
and completely from the men about him, he painted that human 
nature which is, indeed, constant enough—a rogue in the 
fifteenth century being at heart what a rogue is in the nine- 
teenth century and was in the twelfth; and an honest or 
knightly man being, in like manner, very similar to other such 
at any other time. And the work of these great idealists is, 
therefore, always universal : not because it is nof portrait, but 
because it is complete portrait down to the heart, which is the 
same in all ages: and the work of the mean idealists is not 


universal, not because it is portrait, but because it is half 


portrait—of the outside, the manners and the dress, not of the 
heart. Thus Tintoret and Shakespeare paint, both of them, 
simply Venetian and English nature as they saw it in their 
time, down to the root; and it does for all time ; but as for any 
care to cast themselves into the particular ways of thought, 
or custom, of past time in their historical work, you will find 
it in neither of them, nor in any other perfectly great man that 
I know of.”—Modern Painters. 


It will be observed that Mr. Corson, whose address 
deals primarily with literary training, speaks of 
these absolute qualities of the great masterpieces as 
the first object of study. But his words, and 
Ruskin’s words, fairly support my further contention 
that they remain the most important object of 
study, no matter how far one’s literary training 
may have proceeded. To the most erudite student 
of Chaucer in the wide world Chaucer's poetry 
should be the dominant object of interest in con- 
nection with Chaucer. 


But it is natural in man to belittle those of his 
gifts which are general and admire that which is 
extraordinary in himself or his fellows. We allow 
ourselves to be astonished far less by a good husband 
than by a clever tight-rope dancer. And when the 
elaborate specialist confronts us we are apt to forget 
that poetry is meant for mankind, and that the 





heart of poetry speaks to the heart of mankind. 
We pay tribute to the unusual: and so far as 
this implies respect for protracted industry and 
indefatigable learning, we do right. But if it 
imply even a momentary forgetfulness of our 
own privileges, a momentary confusion of the 
essentials with the accidentals of poetry, we do 
wrong. The Reverend Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D., 
LL.D., Ph.D., M.A., Elrington and Bosworth Professor 
of Anglo-Saxon, and Fellow of Cbrist’s College, 
Cambridge, has published an edition of Chaucer with 
notes, introductions, excursuses, appendixes, indexes, 
glossaries, in six fat volumes, all bound in the worst 
possible taste. Were he to publish fifty volumes of 
commentary, and tack fifty yards of learned initials 
after his name, and wind up by devi-ing a binding 
ugly beyond the dreams of the Clarendon Press, he 
would still confer intense lustre on the Elrington 
and Bosworth Professorship only so long as he kept 
the essentials of poetry distinct from its accidentals. 
It seems a bold saying. It is really the very sober 
truth. 


I hasten to add that Professor Skeat does keep 
them distinct very successfully. In a single sentence 
of admirable brevity he tells us that of Chaucer’s 
poetical excellence “it is superfluous to speak; 
Lowell's essay on Chaucer in ‘My Study Windows’ 
gives a just estimate of his powers.” And with 
this, taking the poetical excellence for granted, 
he proceeds upon his really invaluable work of 
preparing a standard text of Chaucer and illus- 
trating it out of the stores of his apparently 
inexhaustible learning. The result is a monument 
to Chaucer's memory such as never yet was reared 
to English poet. Douglas Jerrold assured Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke that, when her time came to enter 
Heaven, Shakespeare would advance and greet her 
with the first kiss of welcome, “even should her 
husband happen to be present.” One can hardly 
with decorum imagine Professor Skeat being kissed ; 
but Chaucer will assuredly greet him with a tran- 
scendent smile. 


The Professor's genuine admiration, however, for 
the poetical excellence of his poet needs to be 
insisted upon, not only because the nature of his 
task keeps him reticent, but because his extraordinary 
learning seems now and then to stand between him 
and the natural appreciation of a passage. It was 
not quite at haphazard that I chose just now the 
famous description of the Prioresse as an illustration 
of Chaucer's poetical quality. The Professor has a 
long note upon the French of Stratford atte Bowe. 
Most of us have hitherto believed the passage to be 
an example, and a very pretty one, of Chaucer's 
playfulness. The Professor almost loses his temper 
over this: he speaks of it as a view “ commonly 
adopted by newspaper-writers who know only 
this one line of Chaucer, and cannot forbear to use it 
in jest. Even Tyrwhitt and Wright,” he adds more 
in sorrow than in anger, “ have thoughtlessly given 
currency to this idea.” “Chaucer,” the Professor ex- 
plains, “merely states a fact” (the italics are hisown), 
“viz, that the Prioress spoke the usual Anglo-French 
of the English Court, of the English law-courts, and of 
the English ecclesiastics of higher ranks. The first, 
however, had been himself in France, and knew pre- 
cisely the difference between the two dialects; but 
he had no special reason for thinking more highly” 
(the Professor's italics again) “‘ of the Parisian than of 
the Anglo-French... . . Warton’s note on the line is 
quite sane. He shows that Queen Philippa wrote 
business letters in French (doubtless Anglo-French) 
with ‘ great propriety’”....andso on. You see, 
there was a Benedictine nunnery at Stratford-le-Bow; 
and as “ Mr. Cutts says, very justly, ‘She spoke French 
correctly, though with an accent which savoured of 
the Benedictine Convent at Stratford-le-Bow, where 
she had been educated, rather than of Paris.’”” So 
there you have a fact. 


And now you have it, doesn’t it look rather like 
Bitzer’s horse ? A. T. Q. C. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE NEW EASTERN QUESTION. 


THe Peorp.tes AND Po.titics or THE FaR East. Travels 
and Studies in the British, French, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese Colonies, Siberia, China, Japan, Korea, Siam, and 
Malaya. By Henry Norman. With Sixty Illustrations 
and Four Maps. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 





TPIS isa veryremarkable and very attractive work, 

combining the brilliancy and picturesqueness of 
the most readable kind of book of travel in known 
regions with the excitement proper to the narrative 
of the explorer, and with a political theory as the 
outcome of it all which is likely to set the Chauvinist 
sections of the press of England and of the Continent 
by the ears. Ina series of separate sections which 
make it rather difficult either to trace the order of his 
wanderings or at times to generalise their results ac- 
curately, Mr. Norman brings before us by description 
and illustration a view of the whole Further East, 
with the exception indeed of British North Borneo 
and Java, but including places like Macao, Manila, 
and the Malay States, which hardly one Englishman 
in a hundred ever thinks of at all. He has 
lived in the outports of Western influence at 
Shanghai and Hong Kong; he has studied the 
prospects of Russian advance, when the Siberian 
railway is completed, in Vladivostok itself; he has 
noted the methods of French Colonial administra- 
tion in Tongking, and estimated the capacity of re- 
sistance possessed by her next victim in Bangkok; 
he has studied the habits of the Chinaman at 
close quarters, and witnessed his lingering but far 
from humorous methods of punishment ; he has been 
the first white man to explore part of Malaya, and 
has made an extremely adventurous journey through 
the least-travelled portion of the “ Hermit Kingdom.” 
Whether Mr. Norman is describing cock-fighting in 
Manila, or police-court proceedings, varied by judicial 
torture, in Canton, or his narrow escape with his life 
from the Tibetan monastery at Peking, or his journey, 
after the manner of a noble Roman of the days of 
Cicero, with a sort of libera legalio giving him the 
privileges of an official, through the Korean penin- 
sula, he is always vivid and always fresh. He is 
sufficiently realistic to bring before us the worst side 
of the East; among the strongest impressions he 
leaves us with are those of unspeakable dirt and 
hideous cruelty and vice; but these are essential 
elements in the picture as a foundation for the 
theory which it is the aim of the book to propound, 
and which, if more than a trifle Chauvinist, is at 
least more soundly based, as well as more altruistic, 
than the Jingoism for which the older Eastern Ques- 
tion served as the occasion. 

Did space permit, we would gladly adorn our 
pages with some of Mr. Norman’s striking descrip- 
tions or his anecdotes, acutely humorous, according 
to the teaching of some philosophers, inasmuch as 
they excite a mixture of laughter, pity, and scorn at 
the Chinese and Siamese methods of government and 
defence; or call attention to the admirable maps, 
some adding to the sum of geographical knowledge, 
and the striking illustrations—invaluable as pictures 
of manners—one of which, indeed, is so horrible that 
the author has carefully had it made detachable from 
the book. The reviewer, however, not having space 
for quotation, must leave the literary merits of the 
book to be studied in the original—for it is em- 
phatically, in its lighter aspects, a book for all the 
“general readers” in England—and must confine 
himself to stating and criticising that theory of the 
future, and the duty of England in it, with which 
the book concludes, Amplifying this theory by 
reference to the rest of the work, it may be stated 
thus: China is hopelessly disorganised and corrupt. 
She is not a nation; only a congeries of peoples, 
almost hopelessly” barbarous in their ideas and 


Customs Department, that voluntary submission to 
European administration, which Mr. Curzon recently 
prophesied, is, we gather, in Mr. Norman’s opinion, 
quite out of the question. From missionary in- 
fluence nothing is to be hoped; it is a hindrance to 
European influence rather than a help. (On this we 
can only remark, parenthetically, that we think 
Mr. Norman underrates the possibilities of the China 
Inland Mission, and the chances of a foreign creed in 
a great break-up such as is now impending; and 
that he has lived too much with the commercial 
community, which, for various reasons, is always 
more or less hostile to the missionaries, and sees their 
work mainly from outside.) Korea, Mr. Norman 
holds, is decadent, and can be restored only by 
Japan. That country is at present threatened by 
very great dangers. Her adoption of Western 
civilisation has been so rapid that she has rushed 
into those phases of it, such as the “industrial revo- 
lution,” with its attendant evils, which we in Europe 
have long been doing our best to humanise. And her 
brilliant success in the war with China may turn 
the heads of her statesmen. Her home politics may 
result in an explosion; her Jingoism may lead her 
to try conclusions with some nation of the West. 
The Spanish colonies, indeed, neglected and mis- 
managed, lie open to her, and will prove an easy 
prey. But she may be involved in a more dangerous 
warfare with more powerful nations. Siam Mr. 
Norman seems to regard as a colossal sham. There 
must soon be further trouble there; and it is ex- 
tremely likely to involve us in difficulties with 
France. Indeed, we gather that, if our many diffi- 
culties with France produce anything more than 
friction in the near future, the occasionof strife will be, 
not Egypt, nor Newfoundland, nor the Niger district, 
but the frontier of Siam. But France is not really 
a colonising power, as the history of Tongking 
and its present administration prove only too 
clearly. The officials, the military, the civilian 
population, are in a perpetual triangular duel. 
The wealth of the country is enormous, yet its 
exploitation is subject to the most irritating and 
ridiculous restrictions. The railways for which 
concessions are granted are of no practical use. The 
Government taxes the Chinese immigrant population, 
which is so valuable in Singapore, and actually talks 
of attracting Frenchmen from the stationary popula- 
tion at home to colonise the uplands of a tropical 
region. Land piracy still flourishes every where save 
in the Delta. Finally, Mr. Norman calculates that 
Tongking has cost the French taxpayer precisely 
£4,881 per day since he hashadit. French colonising 
is an affair of the official and the Panamist, and some 
day the electorate will find it out. The future of the 
Far East rests primarily with Japan, secondarily 
with Russia and England. The completion of the 
Trans-Siberian railway will bring Ru-sia probably 
into Korea, and force on the inevitable partition of 
the Chinese Empire, if, indeed, it is not effected 
long before. On the other hand, all over the 
East—even in places like Manila—our commercial 
interests predominate. Moreover, our presence 
secures freedom of trade for everyone else, and 
peace and order for the native races. In Malaya 
we have been building up a little India for ourselves 
as a mere parenthesis in the history of our expansion. 
The British taxpayer does not care merely for 
dominion, but does care for dominion backed by 
justice and security for good government. Our 
business now is to come to a good understanding 
with Russia and Japan in view of the collapse of 
China, to watch the progress of events in Siam, 
and to press our own advance everywhere else in the 
East. And the most hopeful sign at present 
is “that the party of a Little England is dead.” 
It is a fascinating picture, calculated to raise our 
national self-esteem and stimulate a malicious 
pleasure in us by infuriating the Chauvinist 





morals, and growing more and more anti-Eurcpean 
in feeling. No recovery can be hoped for, and at 
present, in spite of the success of the Chinese 





colonials of the Continent; a little too boldly 
| drawn, and too strikingly presented for any but 
| British eyes. Indeed—apart from a reservation 
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to be stated presently—it is less an aim of imme- 
diate practical politics than an ideal to hold out 
before the next generation. An understanding 
with Russia is of the highest importance, no 
doubt; but we hesitate to contemplate anything 
so direct as a partition of China, even in the 
first quarter of the next century. The Siberian 
railway will probably not be ready at the ap- 
pointed date; and if it is, we cannot wish for 
a conterminous frontier with Russia through- 
out the Far East. Moreover, the Russians, with 
all their cruelty and corruption, have a certain 
gift for dealing with and amalgamating semi- 
barbarous races, which somehow we have not 
yet acquired. The Chinese will not have us; the 
Russians may secure them by methods we have 
neither the power nor the will to undertake. And 
we are not sure that, within limits, Japan may not 
be the most effectual civiliser of China. If parti- 
tion is to come, we have predominant claims; but 
we believe rather in the Balkan policy of native 
states, more or less protected and centres of resist- 
ance against obviously interested advances. But 
this will probably be for our children to consider. 
And, in spite of what Mr. Norman says about 
the Foreign Office, there are some merits in 
the policy of the sfatus quo. Certainly it is not 
our interest to wave the Union Jack in the face 
of Continental Chauvinists or to tell the world that 
we and Russia mean, if we may use an expressive 
Americanism, to organise a “freeze-out” along 
with Japan against other Powers. Yet his scheme 
of an immediate “ division of interests” amounts to 
this. But Germany means to push her commercial 
interests in the lar East; the United States took a 
leading part in opening up Japan, and the tendency 
of the Republicans now dominant is to seek foreign 
enterprise. Hard things are sometimes said by the 
new Liberals of the old; but at least the old Liberals 
looked to international action, and aimed at a settle- 
ment of Eastern and other questions by the Family 
of Nations, not by two or tiree to the exclusion of 
the rest. It may be that this is impossible; but at 
jeast it ought to be our avowed aim. We ought, 
no doubt, to prepare for an alternative; but it is a 
pity to proclaim so openly to the world that that 
alternative is our only policy in the Kast. 


WELLS AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


CHAPTERS IN THE EARLY HIsTorY OF THE CHURCH OF 
WELLS. From documents in possession of the Dean and 
Chapter. By the Rev. C. M. Church, Sub-dean and Canon 
Residentiary. London: Elliot Stock. Taunton: Barnicott. 


In the swamps and marshes of the Sea-mere-settlers, 
wrested by King Ine from the Welsh, to become 
some day the fertile shire of Somerset, flourished 
from very early times three religious homes. On 
the isle of Avalon, hoar with misty traditions of 
St. Joseph and of Arthur, stood the rude primeval 
wooden church of Glastonbury—*“ the one great tie 
which binds our race to the race which went before, 
binds the Charch of the last thirteen hundred years 
to the earlier days of Christianity in Britain.” By 
the holy wells of St. Andrew, nestling under the 
shadow of the Mendips, Ine, as is probable, founded 
about 705 the church of St. Andrew at Wells with a 
brotherhood of secular priests. And more than half 
a century later Offa, King of Mercia, set up the 
secular church of St. Peter, changed afterwards into 
a monastery by Eadgar, on the ruins of an ancient 
nunnery in the old Roman city of Bath. Separate 
churches all these remained, till, in the reign of 
Kadward the Elder—about 909—a subdivision of 
the great episcopal diocese of Sherborne gave the 
Sumorsstas a bishop of their own, with his bishop- 
stool or throne at Wells, and his title Bishop of 
Somersetshire. In 1100 the throne was removed 
from Wells to Bath, and the title became Bishop of 
Bath. A hundred years afterwards the famous 
Jocelin is known as Bishop of Bath and Glastonbury, 





till finally Glastonbury asserts its independence of 
the bishop, joint thrones are established at Bath and 
at Wells, and by papal decree the style is fixed as 
Bishop of Bath and Wells—a title which by courtesy 
and custom survived the dissolution of the Bath 
Monastery, and of Bath by consequence as an Epis- 
copal See, under Henry VIII. Nor are these mere 


titular changes. They not only illuminate the 
creation, growth, and settlement of the cathedral 
system and of the English Church, but, through 
statesmen-bishops, through contact with popes, kings, 
legates, through gradual emancipation of the little 
borough town—which alone among our cities was 
born, and continued to exist, only from and out of 
its cathedral churech—they are typical of the de- 
velopment of Eogland, ecclesiastical, political, civie, 
social, from the dark ages of Cadwalla and of Cyne- 
wulf, through the great creative thirteenth century, 
to the despoiling reconstruction of the Tudors. 

In the remarkable Lectures on the Church of 
Wells, by which Mr. Freeman first cleared and 
popularised the knowledge of cathedral annals, he 
lamented the uncertainties imposed upon the his- 
torian through the want of documentary evidence, 
existing indeed profusely in the Wells auctaria, but 
locked up in manuscript unpublished and unde- 
ciphered. These papers, arranged and transcribed 
with admirable skill by the late Mr. James Arthur 
Benuett, are edited by Canon Church in the bulky 
volume before us. There are antiquaries who, as an 
old divine says, “do aridize and intricate their 
themes,” producing books uncouth to all but the 
initiated. Mr. Caurch is not of these. i*rom a chaos 
of lawsuits, grants, wills; from papal buils, legatine 
citations, and episcopal monitions; from royal 
charters, licences, immunities; he has distilled the 
readable and the sequent; his narrative is flowing 
and unbroken, his personages are picturesque and 
real, while the severity of his matter is lightened 
here and there by passages of admirable grace and 
sweetness. In a work beautifully printed and weil 
illustrated, he has done for Wells what Henry 
Bradshaw did for Lincoln, and will have earned the 
gratitude of the general student no less than of the 
professed ecclesiologist. 

The Church in early England was a house divided 
against itself. Between the regular and the secular 
clergy—the monastic, rule-bound religiosi, who, as 
has been wittily said, went out of the world to look 
after their own souls; and the more unfettered 
religiose viventes, who lived in the world to look 
after the souls of others;—bitter and incessant 
strife prevailed. The clergy of Wells were seculars ; 
the clergy of Bath were regulars; and we find Gisa 
—one of the earliest bishops of Somersetshire— 
labouring to monasticise his Wells canons into 
the fashion of Lorraine, his native country ; while 
his successor, John, removes the bishop-stool to 
Bath, merging its abbey in the bishopric, pauper- 
ising the Wells clergy, and treating their church 
as a mere lordship of his see. In a more generous 
spirit Bishop Robert—a favourite with Henry of 
Blois, and therefore with his brother, King Stephen, 
—plants thrones both in Bath and Wells, founds 
aud endows the dignities and offices of the Wells 
chapter, creates for it the constitution which was 
assumed sooner or later by all cathedrals of the Old 
Foundation, and which was but partially followed 
by Henry VIII. in reconstructing the dissolved 
monastic cathedrals as secular chapters of his New 
Foundation. He rebuilds, lastly, the ruinous fabric 
of the old English church, and stands outin capitular 
records as “ Author” of the Church of Wells. His 
successor, Reginald, unfairly depreciated hitherto, 
is reinstated at Mr. Church’s hands. A Norman 
de Bohun by birth, a friend of Becket and of 
St. Hugh, a trusted councillor of Henry, he ap- 
parently enlarged the Church, increased the number 
and emolument of the prebends; enriched the 
cathedral with royal gifts, granted freedom to the 
town, previously dependent altogether upon him- 
self, was chosen Archbishop of Canterbury, but 
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died suddenly on the way to his new diocese. He 
was not a saint like his friend Hugh, not covetous 
and ambitious like his contemporary, William Long- 
champ—rather a shrewd, politic, decorous man of 
the world and of the times. It was during his 
episcopate that—while Glastonbury, destroyed by 
fire, was rising from its ashes—a dexterous discovery 
of the bones of Arthur and of Guinevere brought 
countless pilgrims, inflamed by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s popular romance, to kneel and to offer at 
the tomb of the great Celtic hero, and gave his 
name to Henry's unfortunate grandson, the child of 
Prince Geoffry and of Constance. 

The chapter on Bishop Savaric is disappointing. 
At Wells, if anywhere, we might expect light to 
be thrown on a career and character which all 
historians recognise as remarkable, but which none 
has succeeded in exploring. That he was strong, 
eccentric, worldly, a favourite of Coeur-de-Lion and 
a close friend of John; that he forcibly united 
Glastonbury to his see in spite of pope and king; 
that he confirmed Reginald’s charters to the borough, 
disappearing finally to die abroad, is all that Mr. 
Church can tell us of a man whose influence on his 
times was marked, but whose history is still to be 
written. Of his successor Jocelin, bishop from 1206 
to 1242, “ finisher” of the church as Robert was its 
“author,” full and splendid notice is preserved ; 
what Wykeham was to Winchester, De Grey to 
York, that was Jocelin to Wells. Unlike his 
foreign predecessors, he was an Englishman, born 
and bred in the place over which he was for thirty- 
six years to bear rule; “nec Anglus solum, verum 
Wellensis etiam, totus Wellensis.” His first five years 
were harassed by civil strife; he published the inter- 
dict at the pope’s command, and fled from the wrath 
of John, but returned to stand by Langton’s side at 
Runnymede, to crown the infant Henry, to settle down 
at Wells toa long and beneficent reign. His work was 
twofold—he rebuilt the church; he completed the 
capitular constitution devised by Robert. The ex- 
tent of his building is uncertain ; Freeman positively 
ascribes to him al! the thirteenth century work from 
the west end to the tower, with three bays of the 
present choir. Mr. Church, with some hesitation, 
demurs; thinks Reginald may have built the tower 
and the eastward bays of the nave: thinks he can 
see the spot where Jocelin’s work joins on to 
Reginald’s. That he built the wonderful west front, 
condemnable as an architectural solecism, yet con- 
fessedly the finest display of historic sculpture 
extant, together with the adjoining portion of the 
nave, is certain. A subsequent generation credited 
him with all the rest; but contemporary records 
give no sign—the great pile rose, as Mr. Church 
finely says, in silence, like the Temple at Jerusalem. 
The noble palace he raised undoubtedly; reconsti- 
tuted chapter dignitaries, established vicars choral, 
provided canons’ houses, increased the prebends from 
thirty-five to fifty, with handsome individual en- 
dowments and large augmentations of the common 
chapter fund. He comes before us as a pattern 
bishop; inconspicuous it may be in history be- 
side the more selfish and ambitious prelates who 
wielded public influence in those lawless, troubled 
times; yet the monuments of {lis life and work 
remain, while theirs sank with themselves into the 
grave. Labouring among his own clergy, dwelling 
among his own people, he bequeathed to them 
&® memory and an example the like of which 
they were not to see again, until more than 
four centuries later Ken should sit in Jocelin’s seat. 
Briefly we must notice the bishop who immediately 
succeeded him—Roger, the first Bishop Bathoniensis 
et Wellensis, Bath and Well, as the venerated Lord 
Arthur Hervey always styled himself. For with 


Roger we reach a point at which in cathedral 
history the episcopate becomes second and the 
chapter first; the one frequently absent on court 
service and in political strife, the other concentrating 
power in itself. In Wells henceforth, as elsewhere, 
the notable personage is not the bishop but the 





dean. Brave deans and vigorous canons Mr. Church, 
with just corporate pride, enumerates; now fighting 
papal delegates, now tightening and enforcing in- 
ternal discipline, now giving freely of their goods 
to pay off debts—like Carlyle’s Edmundsbury monks 
—now taxing themselves as freely for the grand 
design which added choir, Lady-chapel, chapter- 
house, to the at length completed fabric. Lovingly 
the author paints for us its beautiful interior, its 
rich stalls and choir screen, its tombs and altars, 
the glorious chapter-house, with its unequalled 
staircase and its sessional array of bishops, canons, 
vicars, choristers; the stately festival processions 
through crowds of awestruck people, stations 
sprinkled, benedictions emitted, antiphons chanted, 
the Corpus Dominicum borne aloft beneath its 
silken canopy. 
“Such is the vision our forefathers planned, 

Pillaring strength in stones, and making these melodious.” 

How will the vision shape itself in the future? 

What part will our cathedrals play in the economy 
of a reconstituted, if not a disestablished, Church? 
We recall Isaac Williams’ touching threnody on the 
parting genius of mediwval reverence; we look 
about with Arthur Helps, “thinking how piety 
once filled every corner, and feel that the cathedral 
is too big for the religion which is a dried up thing 
that rattles in this empty space.” The soaring pile, 
the ordered pomp, the kneeling crowds, as they come 
before us in Mr. Church's pages, were germane to a 
time when the beauty of holiness, administered by 
men whose pure and sacrificial lives read a comment 
on the Gospel which they preached, was the single 
avenue of devotion, the single reflex of the higher 
life; when Christianity found expression in the 
Church, and the Church was co-extensive with the 
nation. The times, the sentiment, the harmony, we 
cannot recall; but the buildings and the ritual 
remain. How shall we utilise them in the days to 
come ? 





DREAMS. 


IMAGINATION IN DREAMS AND THEIR Stupy. By Frederic 
Greenwood. London: Lane. 


Mr. GREENWOOD's book has the effect of throwing 
the reader into a brown study, from which he 
emerges rubbing his eyes. The argument which he 
advances and sustains with no little success is that 
dreams should not be set aside as mere morbid mani- 
festations, but should be studied “ as manifestations 
of mind, and, above all, for the most mysterious and 
powerful of its faculties—memory and imagination.” 
His plea is a very sensible one, and as an attack on 
the narrow and prosaic type of scientific mind which 
dismisses the phenomena of dreams as a foolish and 
unprofitable subject, will help to set open-minded 
students on the track of valuable results. The atti- 
tude that many English scientific men are apt to 
take towards a certain class of subjects is strikingly 
characteristic of our insular stupidity. Any amount 
of cold water has been thrown by English doctors 
on the study of hypnotism (we do not allude here to 
the able exposure of trickery made some time back 
by Mr. Ernest Hart), yet the investigations carried on 
by many Continental savants have had an important 
influence on the rise of the brilliant school of modern 
French psychologists. Similarly, the study of so- 
called occult phenomena will probably, as Mr. 
Greenwood hints, lead the inquirer into unexpected 
fields which he is now gazing at from a strictly 
orthodox distance. 

We have said the book before us has the effect of 
throwing us into a brown study, and for this reason 
—that it raises a whole host of questions with which 
the waking Willhas nothing todo. Mr. Greenwood’s 
reasoning, for instance, recalls to the writer a curious 
experience that befell him some months back. On 
two separate occasions, with an interval of two 
months between them, after having had laughing gas 
administered him for a slight surgical operation, the 
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writer had a peculiarly vivid, rational dream dealing 
with his private affairs. The second dream took up 
the subject and continued dealing with it from the 
precise point at which the first dream had dropped 
it. On each occasion the dreamer, though particu- 
larly anxious for private reasons to follow up the 
clue, has lost touch of the whole subject a few hours 
after the dream. The whole subject has vanished 
from the memory, and yet the subject is of private 
interest to him. Putting aside the obvious moral— 
set down in writing dreams of exceptional interest— 
we come to the plain fact that the waking imagina- 
tion, which the dreamer turns to considerable ac- 
count in his daily life, is as powerless as his memory 
to recover for him the brain commentary he is in 
search of. It is probable that his life will bring him 
again in contact with the forgotten and unfinished 
episode, and then he may forthwith recover both 
the dreams, and develop a line of conduct in ac- 
cordance with their revelations; it is possible that 
on some occasion a third dream may arrive and 
carry the story yet further, but at present the 
dreamer is quite helpless, and his brain is at the 
mercy of chance. It would certainly be interesting 
to collect, classify, and examine a whole body of 
such phenomena, for these waifs and strays from 
rule might throw a tell-tale light on the mechanism 
of the brain our master. A dream, in our own 
opinion, is not necessarily a simple phenomenon at 
all; it is a straying of the unconscious imagination 
everywhere and anywhere—its effects are similar to 
those that befall a man who is blindfolded and set 
free in an infinite world. It is a million to one that 
he will stumble and cover himself with confusion ; 
but who knows where he will go?—for the world is 
infinite, and he may bring back strange news which 
no powers of the waking intelligence can reach. 
Meanwhile, data on the subject are badly wanted. 
M. Maury, according to Mr. Greenwood, has made 
interesting investigations tending to show that the 
sleeping brain is almost as much at the mercy of the 
objective world as is the waking brain. This proves 
nothing, though it forms a good basis for the sceptic 
to stand on and experiment. And, first of all, he 
might find out whether Mr. Greenwood dreamed the 
first part of his book and wrote the second, or vice- 
versd—for the one is a pale shadow of the other. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


Gustavus III. anp His CONTEMPORARIES: AN OVER- 
LOOKED CHAPTER OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY HIsTORY. 
By R. Nisbet Bain. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. 


Ir is somewhat difficult for those who live at the 
end of the nineteenth century to fully realise that 
there were times—and those not so very long ago— 
when Sweden had to be reckoned with as one of the 
main factors in European politics. We seem, nowa- 
days, to be living in quite another world from that 
in which Gustavus Adolphus was the main hope of 
Protestant Germany ; or even the slightly later days 
of his great daughter, when Milton, in urging his 
friend to reasonable recreation, bade the worried 
public man, at least for one evening, cease to trouble 
himself with speculations as to 


“ What the Swede intends and what the French.” 


In a century, which has seen Ibsen forsake his 
Scandinavian home for a more southern sky, it 
seems hard to realise that, less than two centuries 
and a-half ago, the foremost name in French 
philosophy found a shelter at the court of a 
Swedish Queen ; and, in a time when Sweden, under 
the rule of the descendants of a French general, is 
quietly working out her destiny in her own 
peninsula, it is strange to think that less than 
two hundred years ago she was almost strong 
enough to dictate terms to the Russian Czar. 

It is possibly because the history of the great 
nations and the great epochs of the world has been 





written times without number that, of late years, 
the English-speaking peoples have begun to take a 
sudden interest in Swedish matters. Only a twelve- 
month or so ago the accredited organ of English 
historical scholarship inserted a curious paper advo- 
cating the novel theory that the Normans—and 
hence, to some extent, the modern English—were 
of Swedish, rather than of Norse origin. A little 
earlier we had Mr. F. W. Bain’s portly work on 
Christina of Sweden; and, about the same time, Mr. 
Watson’s careful monograph on the early years of 
Gustavus Vasa—a monograph written, it is true, by 
an American student, but issued in England in a 
setting of type and paper that merited the epithet 
luxurious. Now we have Mr. R. Nisbet Bain’s two 
volumes on Gustavus III. 

Mr. Bain is to be congratulated on having found 
an unhackneyed theme and something of a hero for 
his subject. To certain minds Gustavus III. will 
appeal in an irresistible manner. It is almost im- 
possible not to feel some interest in the career of one 
in whom the intellectual, the literary, and the 
practical sides of life were all so strongly developed. 
However wearisome to peaceable and non-militant 
minds may appear the details of petty engagements 
in Finland and on the Baltic, most people will find a 
fascination in the story of the good King’s appeal to 
his faithful dalesmen at the moment when his army 
was in almost open mutiny, his fleet disorganised, 
Russia threatening him with destruction from the 
east, and Denmark pouring her troops into Sweden 
from the south or west. Englishmen, too, may feel 
a flush of triumph at the thought that in this 
moment of supreme peril it was English diplomacy 
that saved the threatened kingdom. Hardly less 
pleasant is it to read of the great naval campaign of 
1790, and once more to find the name of a great 
English hero figuring here—a hero and an occasion 
that, as Mr, Bain might have reminded his readers, 
almost moved the “Scottish Homer” to write a 
modern Iliad to the glory of that English sailor and 
that desperate engagement— 

“ Whose thundering voice could wake 
The silence of the polar lake 
When stubborn Russ and metal'd Swede 
On the warped wave their death-game played.” 

But, with all praise for the historic side of Mr. 
Bain’s work, it is probably its biographical aspect 
that will appeal most strongly to the majority of 
readers. Gustavus III. was a sovereign so many- 
sided, with such various gifts and accomplishments ; 
his life was full of such unexpected surprises and 
such almost romantic episodes; his tastes were so 
wide and, in a certain sense, his aspirations so noble ; 
he was, withal, so very human in his frailties and 
his follies; his life was so thronged with incident 
and his death so tragic that, on closing these 
volumes, the reader wonders why such a King has 
had to wait so long for a fitting English biographer. 
Space forbids us to dwell even on the leading 
incidents of this restless life. But we would call 
attention to the interesting account of Gustavus’s 
first visit to Paris. Ardent admirer of the French 
literature and the French temperament as he was, 
Gustavus soon found out the hollowness of the 
literary and philosophic life. “I have already,” he 
says, “ made the acquaintance of all the philosophers, 
and their writings were much more agreeable than 
their persons. . . . They all possess what appears 
to me a revolting foible: they sing their own praises 
with as much complacency as even their admirers 
could do.” Another very interesting chapter deals 
with Gustavus’s private life: his strange revival of 
medieval pageantry and tournaments ; his love for 
the opera and letters; his ability as an author, and, 
most curious of all, that singular dash of mysticism 
and superstition which led him to yield himself up 
to the guidance of enthusiasts, madmen, or knaves 
such as Halldin, Bjérnram, and Plommenfelt—who 
evoked spirits at midnight in a Stockholm church, 
with the King for a spectator. The marvel only 
becomes greater when we read in Mr. Bain’s pages 
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of the crude methods practised by these Swedish 
Cagliostros. 

Mr. Bain’s volumes offer little scope for adverse 
criticism except at the hands of specialists. But he 
would certainly have added to the lucidity of his 
earlier chapters by giving a detailed account of the 
powers of the Swedish Senate. In the same part of 
his work he is not quite clear as to the claims of 
Frederic Adolphus, his hero’s father, to the throne. 
A genealogical table or a plain statement as to how 
far Frederic Adolphus was elected under Russian 
influence would have removed all ambiguity on 
this point. As things stand there is no explana- 
tion offered as to tlie justification for this choice. 
One or two other points have struck us in the 
course of reading Mr. Bain’s volumes; but these 
are things of little moment, such as the false dating 
(by implication) of Gustavus Adolphus’s landing in 
Germany. We ought to add that an appendix of 
some hundred pages gives a very interesting account 
of Swedish literature; and that the book, besides 
being written in a most entertaining style, is 
obviously founded on a most careful study of both 
published and unpublished documents. 


TRANSLATIONS, REPRINTS, ANTHOLOGIES. 
CynewuLy’s “ ELene.” By Jane Menzies, 
London: William Blackwood & Sons. 
BALLADS OF THE MARATHAS. By Harry Arbuthnot Acworth. 


Edinburgh and 


London: Longmans, Green & Co, 

Eros anp Psycu#e. By Robert Bridges. London: George 
Bell & Sons. 

PogEeTiIcaL WORKS OF Str WALTER Scott. In 2 vols. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. London and Edinburgh: Adam & 
Charles Black. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE PorMS OF AUBREY DE VERE. 
Edited by George Edward Woodberry. New York and 
London: Maemillan & Co 

HeEArRT’s EASE. Poems of Rest and Unrest. By Theodore 
Tilton. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

PopuLar British Bautaps, Chosen by R. Brimley Johnson. 
Vol. I. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

Poets ON Ports. Edited by Mrs. Richard Strachey. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibuer & Co. 

THE two translations which head this list are 

reputable work. Miss Menzies has employed a 


variety of measures, but does not follow the manner 
of any particular poet or poets; whereas Mr. 
Acworth imitates Scott and Macaulay. The dreadful 
statement has to be made that although both 
versions are relatively well done, they are quite 
unreadable. If translators before beginning would 
only count on two or three fingers of one hand the 
number of successful verse-renderings in English, 
and remember how much more faithful prose is, and 
how much wider its appeal! 

Mr. Bridges’ “Eros and Psyche"—one of the 
most exquisite narrative poems in the language— 
was originally published in 1885. For this edition 
it has been revised throughout and parts of the first 
and second cantos rewritten. It is printed in twelve 
cantos, each canto being called after one of the 
months, and containing verses equal in number to 
the days of its namesake. We invite those who do 
not know this poem to make its acquaintance as 
soon as possible. The verse is wonderfully swift 
and sweet. “Fair was the sight” of Aphrodite— 

“For now though full an hour 
The sun had sunk she saw the evening light 
In shifting colour to the zenith tower, 
And grow more gorgeous ever and more bright. 
Bathed in the warm and comfortable glow, 
The fair delighted queen forgot her woe, 
And watch’d the unwonted pageant of the night.” 

Without a doubt Mr. Bridges is a master craftsman. 

When Scott's verse is spoken or thought of the 
words that one reader at least remembers first are 
four from “ Rokeby ”"— 


“ Hamlet, wise in vain.” 


And when the same reader thinks of Scott’s novels 


death of Bois-Guilbert saves her; but one is wretched 
and miserable remembering what a sheer accident it 
was, her champion, Ivanhoe, being utterly unfit for 
fight, when in comes thundering Richard, the king. 
The reader's heart leaps up: Rebecca was safe even 
had Bois-Guilbert conquered. Probably that is the 
most pregnant phrase and this the highest moment 
in Scott, both species being very rare in his prose as 
in his verse. It is not in perplexity, in despair, or 
in sorrow that one goes to Scott, but when one is 
tired of doubting, feeling,or suffering. In youth before 
one begins to think, in old age when one has ceased 
to think, and between whiles at intervals when the 
mind is temporarily purged of thought and passion, 
Scott is the man. Mr. Lang in his introduction to 
the Dryburgh edition of the poems says it well :— 


“In Scott the spell is wrought . . . by sheer high heart and 
gallant spirit, by pure delight in what is honest, loyal, fair, 
heroic, and of good report. In hills and woods and streams he 
finds nothing ‘ far more deeply interfased,’ no message from the 
informing soul of the world, but he is inspired by the manifest, 
obvious, outward beauty, and by memories of old loves, wars, 
feuds, and forays. . . . Exactly like Homer he lives in the 
enchanted heroie past... .” 


At the beginning of his finely discriminative 
estimate of Scott’s genius and character Mr. Lang 
runs a course at a scientific quintain, but seems to 
us hardly to strike the centre. It is no argument to 
say that an hereditary taint “exists in a large pro- 
portion of families which produce no genius,” Dr. 
Lombroso’s contention being, not that you cannot 
have disease without genius, but that you cannot 
have genius without disease. Some readers will 
join Mr. Lang in regretting the exclusion from 
this edition of “ Waterloo,” “Don Roderick,” and 
“Harold the Dauntless,” and most of us will be 
glad that the lyrics chosen are those that appeal to 
Mr. Lang’s own fancy: Mr. Lang may go wrong in 
his dislikes; in his likings he is hardly ever wrong. 

Mr. Woodberry has made an admirable selection 
from the poems of Aubrey de Vere. There are 
probably some of the newer generation who are not 
aware, or who doubt, that Mr. de Vere is one of the 
truest poets of the nineteenth century. In all his 
work, narrative or lyric, Bardic or Christian, are 
style, rhythm, and melody, a lively inspiration and a 
living language. For example :— 

“T sang the things I loved: the fight; 
The chance inspired that all decides ; 
That pause of death, when Fate and Flight 
Drag back the battle tides ; 
The swords that blent their lightnings blue; 
The midnight march; the city’s sack ; 


The advancing ridge of spears that threw 
The levelled sunrise back.” 


Although this is magnificent, it is war and 
splendid poetry besides. We hope this taste of 
Mr. de Vere’s quality will send the unacquainted 
reader to the selection, and from the selection to 
the originals. 

The same remarkable cheerfulness, wit, and 
fluency which we noted some time ago in Mr. 
Tilton’s “Chameleon’s Dish” are to be found in 
his “ Heart’s Ease.” The pieces are nearly all too 
long, but there are few of them uninteresting. One 
of the best pieces is entitled “ The Three Fates” ; 
it consists of about two hundred lines. Near the 
middle the poem occurs; it consists of the ten 
following lines :— 

“ All the Fates indeed abhor 

What they are compelled to do, 

And the whole uncanny crew 

Always eagerly would shirk, 

If they dared, their irksome work, 

Knowing well how they are hated. 

They may grumble, they may fret, 

But to each her task is set: 

She may scorn it—she may rue it— 

Yet she is foredoomed to do it,” 
It seems to have been Mr. Tilton’s way to start 
to write a poem and never to know when he came to 
the poem or when the poem was done. 
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Ballads,” of which we have the first volume, will 
be, when complete, a very handsome edition. It 
is unfortunate that the illustrations are not more 
attractive. 

Mrs. Strachey’s “ Poets on Poets” is the second 
or third book of the kind issued lately. In selection 
and arrangement we deem it the best; and, being 
a volume of the “Parchment Library,” in the 
matters of paper, type, and binding it has no 
rivals in its own class. 


ee Y 


FICTION. 


Unper SEALED OrpeRs. By Grant Allen. In 3 vols, 
London: Chatto & Windus. 

Tae Spuinx or EacGLtenawk. A Tale of Old Bendigo. By 
Rolf Boldrewood. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Patus THAT Cross. By Mark Treherne, 1 vol. London: 
Digby, Long and Co. 

CiotHes MaketH Man, anp OtHer Swiss Srorres. By 
Gottfried Keller, Translation and Critical Introduction by 
Kate F. Kroeker, (The Independent Novel Series.) London : 
T. Fisher Unwin, 

THe LAIRD AND HIS FrieNDs. A Story of the Younger 
Day. London: Skeffington & Son. 


WE hope we are not guilty of bad taste in making 
the frank admission that we prefer Mr. Grant Allen 
when he is writing for the general public to Mr. 
Grant Allen when he is writing to please himself 
alone. ‘ Under Sealed Orders” is a first-class story 
of adventure, and, as it is written by a man of real 
intelligence and wide knowledge, it possesses qualities 
which lift it above the ordinary story of its class. 
The Nihilist conspiracy is the theme Mr. Allen has 
chosen for himself on this occasion, and he has 
attached it to an unusual and very interesting story. 
A young English University man, Owen Cazalet by 
name, is the hero of the tale. He and his sister are 
living together in a Surrey village under the care of 
an aunt, of the district-visitor order of intelligence. 
They have a mysterious guardian in London, by 
name Mr. Hayward, who takes a special interest 
in Owen, superintends his education, and makes him 
his companion in his yearly tours abroad. This Mr. 
Hayward, who has the manners of a prince, is in the 
eyes of the world merely the head of an eminent firm 
of photographers in Bond Street. In reality he is 
the Prince Ruric Brassoff, the secret head of the 
Nihilist conspiracy, and once one of the great nobility 
of Russia. Owen Cazalet, though he has lived in 
England since his infancy, and is, to all intents and 
purposes, an English boy, was really born in Russia, 
his father being Count Selistoff, one of those un- 
fortunate Liberal nobles who, having offended the 
Czar, have died under his displeasure. Rescued by 
Prince Brassoff from the grasp of the tyrant, Owen 
Cazalet and his sister have been brought up in 
England ; but, so far as the boy is concerned, he has 
been brought up with a purpose. His guardian has 
decreed that his shall be the hand which is to rid the 
world of a tyrant, and it is in order that Owen may 
have the chance of carrying out the sentence which 
the secret tribunal has pronounced upon the Czar 
that he is being brought up for the diplomatic service. 
The old Nihilist rightly reckons upon the terrible 
sensation which must be produced if the Emperor of 
Russia falls by the hand of an English attaché. As 
for Owen, he is devoted to his guardian. He believes 
it to be his sacred duty to avenge his father’s death, 
and he looks upon himself as a predestined martyr 
in the cause of freedom. All the while, he and his 
sister are threatened by one unknown danger. His 
father’s brother, General Selistoff, is the chief of the 
Secret Bureau at St. Petersburg. His one desire 
is to discover the lost children of his ill-fated 
brother, in order that they also may be removed 
from his path, and the honour of the family 
name redeemed. To accomplish this end, he 


sends the famous Madame Mireff, the unaccredited 
Russian agent, to England to hunt up the lost 
children of Count Selistoff. It is not long 





before she comes upon their traces, and Owen 
and Sacha fall into her clutches. Then, however, 
comes a surprising transformation. Prince Brassoff, 
alias Mr. Hayward, interposes, and summoning 
Madame Mireff to his studio in Bond Street, wrings 
from her an admission that though nominally a spy 
of the Government, she is at heart a Nihilist, who 
adores the memory of the lost leader who once bore 
the name of Ruric Brassoff. We have given our 
readers some idea of the foundation of this very 
entertaining story, and we need not carry the de- 
velopment of the plot further. It is full of incident, 
of plot and counterplot, and it is not devoid of 
genuine surprises. There is plenty of love-making in 
it, too, despite the mysteries and conspiracies in 
which it abounds. Mr. Grant Allen has a deft hand in 
preparing a dish of this sort, and though he may affect 
to despise the result of his labours, his readers will 
hardly do so. In short, he has given us another 
thoroughly good tale of action and plot, such as we 
have often had from him before ; nor has he forgotten 
to make his characters lifelike. Both Madame 
Mireff and Prince Ruric Brassoff are admirable in 
their way. 

The author of “ Robbery Under Arms” has given 
us, under the title of “The Sphinx of Eaglehawk,” a 
short story dealing with those vicissitudes and ad- 
ventures of mining life in Australia with which he 
has shown himself to be so familiar. The sphinx is 
a young lady, who is temporarily filling the position 
of barmaid in the Charlie Napier Hotel, Eaglehawk, 
and the story has to do with the interest she excites 
in the breasts of the unconventional community in 
which she finds herself, and of the varied forms in 
which that interest is manifested. It will be seen 
that Rolf Boldrewood has on this occasion taken 
a leaf out of the book of Mr. Bret Harte. We must 
not tell the story in detail. It is rather slight, but 
it is pleasant, well written, and full of local colour. 
Mr. Boldrewood may not be a Bret Harte, but he 
has a talent of his own, and he uses it to good 
purpose in “ The Sphinx of Eaglehawk.” 

There is so much that is really to be commended 
in “Paths that Cross” that we regret we cannot 
speak favourably of the work as a whole. It opens 
with a really pretty picture of the household of a 
London clerk and his wife. Their narrow means, 
the incessant striving to make both ends meet, and 
the times of depression and distress that come to 
them, are all sketched with power, whilst the picture 
is redeemed by the love between husband and wife, 
and parents and cbildren, which is revealed on every 
page. We thought, as we read this opening chapter, 
that we had come upon a clever and interesting 
story of real life. Our hopes appeared to be con- 
firmed when we followed the Stewarts upon that 
summer holiday which came to them so unex- 
pectedly through the kindness of the wife’s brother, 
at the very moment when they and their children 
needed it most. And then all our hopes were 
destroyed by the sudden conversion of the quiet and 
pleasant tale into a flaring melodrama, in which 
stolen wills, scheming adventuresses, and even 
murder itself, play their accustomed part, and we 
are hurried through a succession of incidents, each 
more ridiculous and impossible than its predecessor, 
Mr. Treherne has failed by attempting too much. 
He evidently has it in him to tell a really good story 
drawn from real life, but at present, at all events, be 
has not learned to manage a plot, and he is wholly 
unable to give an air of verisimilitude to his portraits 
of imaginary scoundrels, male and female. We hope 
that he will try again, and that, having struck the 
key-note of his story, he will maintain it to the end. 
If he does so, he need not despair of success. 

The Swiss poet and novelist, Gottfried Keller, 
who died in 1890, had attained to considerable 
celebrity in his own country, and certainly de- 
serves to be better known in England than he is 
at present. Under these circumstances, the little 
volume of selections from his prose works—ably 
translated by Mrs. Kroeker, and prefaced by a 
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sympathetic memoir from her pen—is a distinctly 
acceptable addition to “ The Independent Novel 
Series.” Keller was a man whose strong in- 
dividuality showed itself markedly in his writings, 
which possess a singularly quaint humour, combined 
with vivid imagination and vigorous expression. 
The three short stories contained in this volume all 
deal with Swiss character, scenery, and customs, 
the local colour being laid on with telling effect. 
It is a kind of whimsical Utopia to which Keller 
introduces us, for Seldwyla, as his imaginary town 
is named, is the abode of a queer, irresponsible race of 
people, whose fantasticdoings he narrates with infinite 
zest and drollery. The first story, ‘Clothes Maketh 
Man,” concerns the adventures of a young journey- 
man tailor, whose innocent vanity in dress, aided by 
his romantic appearance and gentle manners, leads 
him into a series of wildly improbable, but highly 
diverting, incidents, wherein the tailor figures as a 
foreign nobleman, and finds himself feasted and 
flattered to his heart’s content. The fraud is 
finally discovered, but by that time the tailor has 
gained a rich and charming wife, so the little farce 
ends as brightly as it began. Keller's exuberantly 
frolicsome fancy is again displayed in the next 
story, “ The Abused Love-Letters,” in which another 
simple Seldwylian passes through troublous ex- 
periences whilst endeavouring to train up his wife 
to a loftier and more cultured plane of thought. 
With this object in view, the worthy man absents 
himself from home, in order to begin a lengthy 
correspondence with his spouse, and thus educate 
her in the art of writing passionate love-letters to 
him. Unfortunately, the illiterate young wife finds 
the strain upon her intellect too severe, and so she 
hits upon the expedient of employing as a literary 
“ ghost’ a handsome young schoolmaster, who lives 
next door to her. Naturally this pleasant arrange- 
ment fails to conduce to the domestic peace of the 
married couple, though once more the story is 
brought to a happy conclusion. Throughout the 
book a broad and unconventional humour runs riot. 
Keller's high spirits and love of fantastic fooling are 
remarkable in an age so complex in sentiment and 
so mournful in tone as ours. If we cannot honestly 
agree with Mrs. Kroeker in what seems to us her 
exaggerated estimate of this Swiss novelist’s abilities, 
we can at least congratulate her on having been the 
means of introducing English readers to a fresh, 
genial, and original writer. 

“The Laird and his Friends” is one of those 
simple, earnest, and tender stories in which the pre- 
vailing tone of good feeling and sincerity makes 
amends for the paucity of incident and want of 
constructive ability. To the reader in search of a 
strong or stirring work of fiction we cannot com- 
mend this homely little tale; yet it will not be 
found lacking in attraction by those who are in- 
terested in Scottish middle-class life and character, 
of which it presents a faithful picture. The “ Laird” 
is a certain elderly baronet, Sir George Seaforth, 
whose estate lies up on the wild moorlands of 
western Scotland ; and his “ friends” are the worthy 
farmer, Allen, and the farmer's two children, Henry 
and Margaret. Henry Allen, in fact, is the real hero 
of the tale, from the time when, by the Laird’s 
generous assistance, he is sent to Glasgow University 
to study for the ministry until his brief and brilliant 
career in “the Auld Kirk” is cut short by the dis- 
covery that he holds unsound doctrines which 
necessitate his expulsion from the pastorate. This 
sad history of a broken heart and a ruined life is 
mingied with various episodes of love, of intrigue, 
and even of crime. But the author’s temperament 
seems instinctively to recoil from the portrayal of 
wickedness. His villains are but half-hearted and 
transparent creatures, whose machinations would 
hardly deceive the most guileless of mortals, and he 
is palpably easier in picturing the innocent repose 
of the old farm in the western highlands where the 
scene is first laid. In this portion of his narrative 
the author is decidedly at his best, and there is a 








sort of engaging simplicity in his portraits of 
Scottish character which gives a certain measure of 
charm to “The Laird and his Friends.” 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“HEINE IN ART AND Letters” is the title which Mrs. 
William Sharp gives to a selection from the prose writings of a 
man who was cynic and sentimentalist by turns, and who remains 
as a great creative fore> in modern literatare. The period 
covered by the volume opens with the year 1822, and ends with 
the year 1846; in other words, it gives examples of the Letters 
from Berlin, which Heine wrote when he was twenty-three, and 
it ends with the Letters from the Pyrenees, which mark his 
last wanderings, at the age of forty-seven, before paralysis 
seized him and consigned him to that ‘‘ mattress-grave ” from 
which he preached courage and fortitude, mingled with out- 
bursts of self-pity and self-mockery, to the world of letters, if 
not to the world at large. The late Lord Houghton, who spoke 
from personal knowledye, asserted that Heine, beyond all other 
literary characters of the century, had to endure throughout life 
the calamity of a false position. He was a Jew who had 
relinquished the faith of his race, but found the moral fervour 
that was in his blood disputing the moral licence that was in his 
life. Heinrich Heine had to write for bread, and journalism, with 
its passing interests, made, in consequence, imperious demands 
on his pen. There is no need to recount here the story of his 
struggles, or how it came about that Germany grew too strait 
a place for him. He was in a sense a citizen of the world, and 
when Paris became his home it met his mood and satisfied, for a 
time at least, his pleasure-loving temperament. He made Germany 
known to France, and France known to Germany, and Heine 
known and feared in both. He wrote much on society, art, and 
literature, and he brought his wit, his audacity, his scorn, and his 
imagination to glorify tasks which remained trivial in less gifted 
hands. These pen-and-ink pictures have been admirably chosen 
and are quick with life. They describe the pageant of life as 
Heine saw it in Berlin and Paris, and the mood of the moment 
determines the lights and the shadows. The flavour of scorn 
lurks in the book, but, in spite of the mocking spirit, the insight 
of genius, with a glimpse, now aud then, of the proud and 
wounded heart. Heine himself once remarked that there are 
natures wherein jest and earnest, evil and good, warmth and 
coldness are so strangely united that it becomes difficult te judge 
them ; and such words might stand for a commentary on his own 
eareer. Much of the delicate beauty, the mordant vigour, and 
the swift transition of style, as well as of sentiment, come out to 
the advantage of the English reader in this excellent aud vivid 
translation. 

The view that whatever the immediate fortunes and issues of 
the war in the East may be, it will open up the length and 
breadth of the Celestial Empire to foreign trade, is strcmzthened 
by the explicit statements of Mr. Gundry's vigorous book, 
“ China—Past and Present.” Even the most obdurate and stiff- 
necked of the Mandarinus are not impervious in these days to 
contemporary ideas, and they are learning in consequence to 
recognise, however reluctantly, that China cannot hold much 
longer the modern world at bay. “ The lesson which was only 
half learnt in 1858, because China attributed her defeat to the 
superiority solely of foreign weapons, and which was obscured in 
1885—by the inconclusive results of the fighting in Formosa and 
Tongking—is being driven home now by her obvious inability 
to make head against a country whose extent and resources she 
knows to be yoy one! less than her own.” Mr. Gundry 
lays stress on the fact that the Mikado seems determined to 
make China range herself alongside Japan in the work of re- 
organisation and reform. In these pages certain incidents in 
foreign intercourse, certain aspects of industrial progress, and 
certain typical features in the manners and customs of the 
Chinese are thrown into relief for the purposes of an intelligent 
estimate of the facts and forces which are likely to determine 
the place of China in the coming century. At present this great 
empire of the East lags so far behind the rest of the world that 
it is certain that by the very necessities of the case—to leave for 
the moment out of reckoning the temperament and instincts of 
the people—it will have to make haste slowly. Railways, for 
example, in a territory as large as Western Europe cannot be 
established—even if the prevailing opposition to their introduc- 
tion is vanquished—except as the result of wide and long- 
continued work. Mr. Gundry hints that if sound finance is the 
basis of good government he fears there is small hope for 
improvement in China unless the corruption and ineapacity 
which now prevail in almost every direction in official circles 
can be swept away. The present Emperor has been rudely 
awakened by the disasters which have overtaken his armies, and 
he has been said to be determined to make a clean sweep, in 
military circles at least, of the dishonest as well as the incompetent 





* Herve ry Art anp Letrens. Translated, with Prefatory Note, by 
Elizabeth A. Sharp. (The Scott Library.) Loadon: Wa ter Scott. 

Cursa—Past and Present. By R. S. Gundry, author of ‘China 
and Her Neighbours.”” Map. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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in authority. How far an exalted personage who lives: 
so to speak, in a balloon, possesses either the power or 
the will to make havoe of extortioners and unjust stewards 
throughout the land is a point which it is impossible to 
determine. We gather from Mr. Gundry, and he speaks 
from knowledge and personal observation, that it is idle to 
anticipate a sudden right-about-face movement in China like 
that which has taken place i in Japan, for the temperament of the 
people i is “ opposed to political and intellectual summersaults.” 

The book is filled with detailed facts and statistics, all of which 
throw weleome light on the problem, not merely of China, but 
on the conditions which are likely to extend our trade with the 
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